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SOURSE IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
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>+t©THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.i< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. «. Tue Crassicar Course. 


TECHNOLOGY. «. THe Course in Crviz Encinexrine. 
. THe Courses in Mi-inGc ENGIngeRING AND Mera.LiurGy. 


9 ED COURSES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four years he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 

be substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 


two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. 
may have use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it ofters a means for acquiring a well- 
training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Course. 3. Tus Courses 


2. THe Course 1n MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 3, 
5. Tue Course tn Evecrrica, Encingerinc. 6. Tue 


Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 


This opportunity will be valuable to many who 





Library, will be sent on application. 


The Riverside School Library, 


50 Volumes, bound in half leather at 50, 60, and 70 cents, 
Containing the best literature which has stood the test of the world’s best judgment. 
With Portraits, Biographical Sketches, and the necessary Notes and Glossaries. 
The list chosen with the advice of the most prominent Educators of this country. 


A Descriptive Circular, aiving the table of contents and price of each volume of the Riverside School 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New YorK; 
378-388 WapasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





THE ODELL 
TYPE WRITER. 


$2 will buy the ODELL TYPE WRITER with 78 char- 
acters; warranted to do as good work as any ma- 
chine made. 

It combines simplicity with durability, speed and ease 
of operation. Wears longer without cost of repairs than any 
other machine. Has no ink ribbon to bother the operator. It 
is neat, substantial, nickel-plated, perfect, and adapted to 
all kinds of type-writing. Like a printing press, it produces 
sharp, clean, legible manuscripts. Two or ten copies can be 
made at one writing. Any intelligent person can become an 
operator in two days. 

Reliable Agents and Salesmen Wanted. 

For Pamphlet giving Indorsements, etc., address. 


ODELL TYPE WRITER CO. 


858-364 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





a@ The Pennsylvania District Register 


by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 
J. PF. McCASHEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 old wells now 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 





Established 1855. 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 


Spring and Summer session of 14 weeks will begin 
Monday. March 28, 1898. Fall and Wincer session of 
28 weeks will begin Monday, August 31, 1898. 

Students admitted at any time, 

Application for rooms should be made early. 

For catalogue and full particulars address the 
Principal. 


Dust=-Proof Inkstand. 


It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
in use, and replace them with the 
‘Dust Proof.” Samples of this inkstand sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of ten (10) cents. Address Dust- 
Prooi Ink-Stand Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





To the Senate and the House of Representatives | must be raised during the coming year, 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. and in some instances at least a part of 
GENTLEMEN: By the Act of May 8, | the money must be more wisely expended. 

1854, it is made the duty of the Superin- | The loan authorized by the voters of 

tendent of Public Instruction to prepare | Philadelphia will, it is hoped, suffice to 

and submit to the Legislature an annual | finish the Boys’ High School and to erect 
report, containing a full account of the | other much needed school buildings. 
condition of the common schools in the The school authorities of that city seem 

State, the expenditure of the system dur- | to be constantly embarrassed by their 

ing the year, estimates of sums requisite | lack of power to specify how much money, 

for the ensuing year, the whole number | in addition to the State appropriation, 
of pupils, the cost of teaching each, the | shall be raised for the support of the 
number of districts, plans for the im- | schools. Outside of Philadelphia the 
provement of the system, and all such | directors have power either to levy taxes 
matters relating to the concernsofcommon | for the erection of school buildings and 
schools and to the duties of his office as he | for the maintenance of the schools, or to 
may deem it expedient to communicate. | specify what amonts shall be raised for 

From the tables which are made a part | school purposes in the annual tax levy. 
of this report it will be seen that the | This is undoubtedly the best school law 
number of school districts has reached | upon the statute books of Pennsylvania. 

2482; that the total enrollment of pupils | Where the school money must be obtained 

duriug the year ending June 7, was 1,109,- | by the vote of men who are not responsi- 

872; the average monthly cost per pupil | ble for the conduct of the schools, we may 

was in Philadelphia $2.26, and for the | expect to hear of pupils on half time at 

State outside of Philadelphia $1.22, and | school, of children for whom there are no 
the total expenditure was $19,618,187.09. | school seats, and of school buildings whose 

Of this amount $3,688,604.36 were ex- | sanitary condition is very unsatisfactory. 

pended for building purposes, and $15,- The tax rate is no just basis for com- 
929,582.73 for maintenance. The last item | paring the liberality of different districts, 
includes $1,113,379.02, which were ex- | in the support of the schools. Where 
pended for text-books and su plies. property is assessed at its real value, the 

If the present efficiency of the school | maximum of thirteen mills for main- 
system is not to be impaired, similar sums | tenance and of an additional amount for 
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building purposes equai to the tax for 
maintenance, is high enough to satisfy 
any reasonable demands. ‘The fact that 
in some sections of the State the county 
assessment is much below the real value 
of the property taxable for school pur- 
poses, has been a source of embarrass- 
ment; and partial relief will be afforded by 
the Act of May 25th, 1897, prescribing 
that in cities of the third class where 
the school district comprises the same ter- 
ritory as the city, the taxes for school 
and school building purposes shall be 
levied on the assessment made for city pur- 
poses. Further relief is given to cities and 
boroughs by the Act of May 26th, 1897, 
specifying that the tax heretofore known 
as the building tax may also be applied 
‘‘(a) for purchasing grounds; (b) for erect- 
ing and furnishing buildings; (c) for the 
accumulation of a fund for purchasing 
grounds and erecting buildings ; (d) for 
the payment of a debt contracted in pur- 
chasing ground and erecting buildings ; 
(e) for completing improvements in school 
buildings contemplated at the time of their 
erection ; (f) for fencing and improving 
groundsin connection with the erection of 
buildings; (g) for the payment of the ex- 
pense of fuel used in the heating of build- 
ings; (h) for the payment of the expense of 
janitors employed to care for school build- 
ings.’’ (See P. L., page 95, Section 33.) 

Another source of embarrassment was 
removed by the last legislature. The Act 
of April 18th, 1895, limited the indebted- 
ness of municipalities to two per cent. of 
tne assesssd valuation. The Act of May 
11th, 1897, restored the former limit of 
seven per cent. up to which the indebted- 
ness may be increased by a vote of the 
people. Provision is also made for the 
redemption of outstanding obligations by 
annual taxes within a period not exceed- 
ing thirty years. It is at all times a 
question how far the policy of ‘‘ mortgag- 
ing future generations ’’ should be carried 
in the making of loans for public improve- 
ments. It is to some extent justifiable to 


; fo recting | 
make loans for the purpose of erecting | has been expended 


sanitary and comfortable school buildings, 
because the chief benefits accrue to those 
who may be compelled to pay the larger 
part of the obligation. In all the cities 
whose industries are thriving, the school 
population grows rapidly and is con- 
stantly spreading into new sections, so 
that the most ample powers are needed 
by the school authorities, and the most 
prudent foresight must be exercised if all 
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the children are to be provided with good 
educational facilities. 
UNWISE EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUNDS. 

In one direction the powers of school 
boards might be wisely limited by new 
legislation; namely, in the maximum 
which can be expended upon apparatus 
for the ungraded schools. 

When the secretary of a school board 
begins his minutes by saying: ‘‘ The 
fool (full) board met,’’ we smile and call 
him illiterate. But when on the same 
page we read that four of the six mem- 
bers voted to buy for each school a set of 
wooden blocks at thirty-two dollars and 
a half per set, also a set of relief maps at 
one hundred dollars per set, involving an 
expenditure sufficient to increase the 
school term to nine or ten months, we 
perceive that the spelling of the secretary 
was an outburst of righteous indigna- 
tion. When a school board pays upwards 
of thirty dollars for apparatus that was 
for years offered to them at seventeen 
dollars, there is room for the suspicion of 
dishonesty as well as of folly. The 
Lancaster /nguirer exposed the crooked- 
ness of one agent who offered checks 
varying from twenty to seventy-five dol- 
lars to directors in case they would vote 
to purchase for each school the mathe- 
matical blocks which he was selling. In 
other instances the superintendents have 
saved the taxpayers thousands of dollars 
by exposing the agents and driving them 
out of the county. 

It would of course be unjust to brand 
as dishonest all directors of districts in 
which the school funds have been un- 
wisely expended. But it is well to note 
that this waste of the school funds in the 
purchase of maps, globes, charts and 
blocks at extravagant prices is mostly con- 
fined to certain well known rural districts. 
The policy of the cities and larger bor- 
oughs is very dlfferent. The following 
figures, taken at random from those fur- 
nished upon inquiry, are very significant. 
They show the amount per school that 
for globes, maps, 
charts and blocks. 


Weee-mee . 2 se ts 6 tle 
Lancaster, average for last year. 79 
; average for four years. 1.55 

ee highest average,in 1893 3.05 
Norristown, average for four years 1.62 


York, average for four years. 3 

Pottstown, average forthree years 1.2 

Scranton, average for three years’ .8 

Williamsport, the average for last 
year. iw 
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The highest average expenditure for 
apparatus for schools below the high 
school, reported from any city, was $8. 
At several of the State Normal schools 
the students who are preparing to teach, 
are taught how to cut out of paper and 
fashion out of wood the forms which 
they need to teach drawing and mensura- 
tion. All the apparatus which is needed 
in the elementary schools, can be pur- 
chased at low prices. The best teachers 
prefer the maps of a text-book ten inches 
from the eyes of the pupil to the wall 
maps ten to twenty feet away from the 
class. The average relief map must ex- 
aggerate the base and elevation of the 
mountains as well as narrow the valleys 
out of all proportion to the length and 
breadth of the continents; otherwise 
these elevations cannot be seen by the 
pupils as clearly as the printed represen- 
tations of the mountains on compara- 
tively inexpensive maps. Moreover, in 
the best schools the pupils are taught to 
draw upon the blackboards the maps 
which are needed from day to day. Thus 
the hand is trained, whilst a more lasting 
impression is made upon the mind. The 
facts of mathematical geography which 
can be grasped by pupils in the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, can be 
well taught from a globe costing fifty 
cents. High-priced apparatus is almost 
useless except in the hands of high- 
priced teachers; and these the rural dis- 
tricts cannot secure after wasting their 
school funds in the purchase of globes, 
maps, charts, and blocks at extravagant 
prices. Hence it would be wise to limit 
the annual amount which can be spent 
in this way, as is done in the States of 
Iowa, Michigan and New York. This 
would not hinder the honest director in 
his effort to improve the schools ; and it 
would leave no margin above cost and 
expenses out of which dishonest directors 
could be bribed to buy apparatus that 
can not be sold upon its merits. 

Often the directors who consent to such 
purchases step out of office before the debt 
is paid or provided for. This throws 
upon their successors the odium of in- 
creasing the tax rate, and sometimes 
causes a shortening of the school term, 
the reduction of teachers’ salariers, and 
the departure of the best teachers to other 
districts. To guard against this abuse 
the proposed law should specify that all 
maps, charts, globes, mathematical blocks 
and other apparatus must be paid out of 





moneys received during the year in which 
the purchase is made, and that it shall be 
unlawful for any school board or board of 
control to purchase maps, charts, globes, 
mathematical blocks and other apparatus 
out of funds to be raised by local taxation 
in subsequent years, or out of appropria- 
tions to be received from the State in any 
school year subsequent to the school year 
in which the purchase is made. 

In saying that the purchase of school 
apparatus at exorbitant prices is mostly 
confined to rural districts, it is not in- 
tended to pass sentence of condemnation 
upon the great majority of directers out- 
side of the cities and larger boroughs. 
Nor would any one except a demagogue 
argue that the passage of laws to prevent 
the waste of school money is a reflection 
upon the integrity of directors generally. 
Honest officials never feel the legal re- 
strictions designed to curb dishonest men. 
To remove the opportunities for bribery 
and for the unwise expenditure of the 
public money, is a patriotic duty from 
which no legislator should try to escape. 


THE STATE APPROPRIATION. 


The fact that our school appropriation 
was gradually increased until it reached 
the magnificent sum of five and a half 
million dollars, has occasioned favorable 
comment among statesmen and educators 
elsewhere and given us front rank in State 
support of the public schools. It is grati- 
fying to note that public sentiment has 
fully justified the legislature in not di- 
minishing for the next two years the 
amount heretofore set apart for educa- 
tional purposes. The new legislation on 
compulsory attendance at school has im- 
posed new duties and new burdens upon 
the school districts. Free text-books 
have enabled the youth who could not 
find regular employment to attend school 
for a longer time ; and this has led to a 
larger enrollment and occasional crowd- 
ing in the upper grades, and to the neces- 
sity of employing additional teachers. 
During periods of financial depression the 
rural districts need State aid more than 
at any other time. Moreover, with the 
return of better times the argument for 
reducing the State appropriation should 
cease to have any weight with the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. For in school 
affairs it is easy to distinguish the policy 
ofthe statesman from that of the politician. 
The politician looks forward to the next 
election, the statesman to the next gene- 
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ration. ‘The statesman thinks of the future 
of the commonwealth and of the republic ; 
hence there is no interest dearer to his 
heart than the education of the people. 
The mere politician is sometimes willing 
to reduce the appropriation to schools so 
that more money may be set apart for 
purposes dearer to his heart; but public 
sentiment is rapidly advancing towards a 
point where a vote to reduce the appro- 
priation to the public schools, or any other 
act calculated to harm our school system, 
will mean political burial. 


THE NEW METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION, 


Of the most far-reaching consequence 
to all the schools, is the new method of 
distributing the annual appropriation. 
The appropriation which is paid to the 
districts during the current year, is, of 
course, distributed under the old law, and 
the injustice due to errors in the return of 
taxables from several counties has been 
adjusted as far as possible. Since under 
the new law one-third of the appropria- 
tion will continue to be distributed upon 
the basis of the number of taxables, it is 
the interest of every taxpayer to see that 
a correct return is made through the 
Commissioners’ office to the Department 
of Public Instruction. The number of 
paid teachers regularly employed, which 
forms the basis for the distribution of an- 
other third of the appropriation, is easily 
obtained, since it excludes from the count 
of teachers those who are employed as 
substitutes or to fill vacancies occurring 
during the year for which the appropria- 
tion was made. But the enumeration of 
the children of school age between six and 
sixteen years, which is the basis of the 
distribution of the remaining third, will 
require greater care. The form of the 
blanks for this enumeration was prepared 
by the Department of Public Instruction, 
and in accordance with the written opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, the State 
Superintendent caused the same to be 
forwarded at the expense of the State to 
the County Commissioners of the several 
counties for distribution to the Assessors. 
This enumeration should not be con- 
founded with the enumeration of persons 
required under the provisions of the law 
making attendance at school compulsory. 

No one can tell how the several districts 
will be affected by this change until the 
three kinds of returns have been made 
and tabulated. It is generally believed 
that under the new method more money 





will be paid to the rural districts. That 
the cities and larger boroughs have a 
financial interest in the efficiency of the 
rural schools, is evident upon a moment’s 
reflection. If those who flock to the cen- 
tres of population as soon as their school 
days have ended are well educated, they 
become not only better citizens, but also 
better consumers and better producers. 
The ignorant as a rule drift into the class 
of unskilled laborers, and live in homes 
lacking the conveniences and comforts of 
modern life. The educated aspire to 
homes supplied with the comforts, the 
conveniences and, to some extent, the 
luxuries of the highest civilization. If 
those who remain on the farm are well 
educated they will lead a richer, fuller 
life, and buy more of that which the city 
makes, imports and sells. Hence every 
man who has a financial interest at all, 
has a financial interest in the efficiency of 
the country schools. 


OTHER NEW LEGISLATION. 


Of superlative importance are the 
amendments to the law making attend- 
ance at school compulsory. By these 
amendments the opening of the schools 
is specified as the time when pupils of 
the required age shall begin school, unless 
otherwise ordered by the school board ; 
provision is made for a more careful 
enumeration of the pupils and for the 
adding of omitted names; the age limit 
is extended to sixteen years in the case 
of youth not regularly engaged in some 
useful employment; and power is given 
directors to provide in special schools for 
the proper care, maintenance and instruc- 
tion of those who prove incorrigible by 
the methods and discipline of the ordi- 
nary school. The required time of at- 
tendance is changed from sixteen weeks 
to seventy per cent. of the entire term. 
In districts having the minimum term of 
six months, this will add only four days 
to the required time. The chief signifi- 
cance of the change is seen in the 
cities and larger boroughs. In districts 
having a term of seven months the 
amendment adds eighteen days, in eight 
month districts thirty-two days, in nine 
months districts forty-six days, and in 
ten months districts sixty days to the 
eighty days required by the former law. 
These amendments will take many a 
child from the streets and bring it under 
the beneficent influence of the school, and 
thus go far toward making illiteracy im- 
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possible among our people. The effect 
of these changes will, of course, be very 
small where public sentiment does not 
aid the directors in the enforcement of 
the law. Probably the most important 
duty now is to create public opinion in 
favor of punishing parents and guardians 
whose negligence deprives the child of its 
right to an education. In antiquity the 
father had the power to decide whether 
his child should live. In the progress of 
civilization the State gradually assumed 
the duty of securing to the child its right 
to life, food, clothing and shelter. In 
this century the child’s right to grow 
was secured by laws restricting child 
labor in mines and factories. When the 
schools were made accessible alike to the 
poor and the rich, a great step was taken 
towards securing to every child the op- 
portunity for acquiring the rudiments of 
an English education. But ignorance 
and illiteracy will not be banished from 
our Commonwealth until all the people 
feel that a child’s right to life, health, 
happiness, knowledge, and moral train- 
ing must not be abridged either by the 
cupidity, the carelessness or the indi- 
gence of the parents, or by the wayward- 
ness and short-sightedness of the children 
themselves. The instances in which the 
amended law fails, should be carefully 
studied by teachers, superintendents and 
directors, and if necessary, additional 
remedies should be devised. In a Com- 
monwealth that spends millions upon the 
schools, the zeal and vigilance of the 
educator and the lawmaker should not 
abate until full and effective remedies 
for all unnecessary absence from school 
have been found and applied. 


FREE LIBRARIES. 


When in the next century some his- 
torian shall give an account of the educa- 
tional development of Pennsylvania, he 
will record it as a fact passing strange 
and well-nigh incapable of explanation 
that for more than three decades there 
stood upon our statute books a law pre- 
venting boards of directors from appro- 
priating any school funds to the purchase 
of books for a school library except such 
works of a strictly professional character 
as shall be necessary for the improvement 
of the teachers. It reminds me of the 
University in New England whose au- 
thorities at one time passed a rule exclud- 
ing ali students below the Sophomore class 
from the use of the College library. Such 
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legislation should have been impossible 
in Pennsylvania, where prior to the Revo- 
lutionary war more books were printed 
than in all the other colonies taken 
together. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the Sunday-schools which sought 
to supply a felt want, even if the books 
purchased by their committees were not 
always well selected. Fortunately a new 
era is beginning to dawn both in library 
legislation and in the purchase of books 
for the children. The Act of May 18, 
1893, provides for the purchase and fur- 
nishing of text-books and supplies to the 
pupils free of cost. The Act of June 28, 
1895, empowers the directors to levy, for 
the purchase, improvement and mainte- 
nance of a free library, a tax not exceed- 
ing one mill in any one year on the valu- 
ation of the property assessed for school 
purposes. ‘The same act authorizes the 
directors, with due regard to the conveni- 
ence of the citizens, to set aside the whole 
or a portion of any school house, now or 
hereafter erected, for the uses and pur- 
poses of such library. A supplement to 
this Act became a law on March 30, 1897. 
It authorizes directors to lend aid to free 
libraries already in existence, and to levy 
for this purpose the tax provided for in 
the original Act. Other legislation auth- 
orizes the councils of boroughs and cities 
to establish free libraries. These several 
Acts of Assembly have begun to bear 
fruit. In Newport township, Luzerne 
county, for instance, the directors levied 
half a mill and purchased about five hun- 
dred volumes. In Altoona a library of 
27,000 volumes has been made accessible 
to the pupils in the advanced grades. The 
reports of the Superintendents show that 
thousands of volumes have been added to 
libraries newly established or already in 
existence. Sometimes the teachers and 
pupils organize movements to raise money 
for library purposes. In Potter County, 
under the lead of the Superintendent, a 
movement has been started to raise at 
least one dollar in this way in every school. 
Many will raise more, but even if only 
the minimum is obtained, it will lead to 
the establishment of reading tables upon 
which, as in many homes, the latest book 
or periodical can be placed so as to be ac- 
cessible at any time to any person with a 
few minutes of spare time at his disposal. 
If the pupils become interested in good 
reading, they will reach the parents, and 
through them thedirectors, who may thus 
be induced to avail themselves of the 
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privilege of providing library facilities in 
their school district. 

The school board of Erie has begun the 
erection of a new library building, the 
contract price of which exceeds one hun- 
dred thousand dollars exclusive of heat- 
ing and plumbing. In addition to the 
free libraries mentioned in the last report, 
the library established at Danville, 
through the munificence of the late 
Thomas Beaver, is deserving of special 
mention. It was opened in October, 1888, 
with nearly six thousand volumes and an 
endowment fund of fifty fhousand dollars. 
It now has ten thousand volumes and a 
circulation of more than thirty thousand 
volumes. The pupils of the public schools 
have access to the reference books at all 
times, and are allowed to take out books 
at the age of eleven. A list of books in 
history and civics was prepared for the 
guidance of teachers and pupils. 

The establishment of libraries may not 
always be a blessing unmixed with evil. 
The best of God’s and man’s gifts may be 
abused and turned intoacurse. A boy 
or girl engaged incessantly in the reading 
of fiction may go to pieces intellectually. 
The books of a library should be well 
selected, and the reading of the pupils 
should be wisely directed. A hungry boy 
will eat inferior food if the best is not 
within reach. A pupil who has acquired 
the art of getting thought from the printed 
page, will devour trashy literature if the 
hunger of his soul is not appeased by in- 
tellectual food proper in kind and quantity. 
Hence it should be one of the chief aims 
of the school to teach the right use of the 
best books; and this cannot be done un- 
less collections of the best books are placed 
within reach of the pupils. Here lies our 
opportunity to mould the intellectual and 
moral life of the future citizens of the re- 
public. Let any one make the test, and 
he will be surprised to find how many 
grown people have never read a book 
through. And of those who do read 
books, how many read them as if they 
were perusing a newspaper. The con- 
tents are poured through the mind as 
water through a sieve. The little that 
remains is soon evaporated. The power 
to forget useless knowledge may be a 
valuable attribute of the mind, though 
the habit of forgetting quickly what we 
read in the daily papers has a pernicious 
effect upon the memory. The ability to 
direct the pupil’s reading is a mark of the 
highest skill in the art of teaching. Many 





teachers would be greatly assisted by the 
appointment of committees at the annual 
Institute for the purpose of carefully pre- 
paring lists of books, giving the first 
hundred volumes that should be bought 
for school libraries, and then groups of a 
hundred for subsequent purchases. 

In the preparation of such lists, due re- 
gard should be had to De Quincey’s divi- 
sion of books into two classes. ‘‘In his 
essay on Alexander Pope,’’ says Prof. 
Phelps, ‘‘ you will find very clearly ex- 
pressed a vital distinction between the 
literature of power and the literature of 
knowledge. The function ofthe literature 
of knowledge is to teach ; that of the liter- 
ature of power istomove. ‘The firstis a 
rudder ; the second a sail.’ ‘To illustrate, 
he inquires, ‘What do you learn from 
the Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. What 
do you learn from a cookery book ? Some- 
thing you did not know before, on every 
page. But would you, therefore, put the 
cookery book on a higher level than the 
Paradise Lost? What you owe to Milton 
is not any knowledge of which a million 
separate items are but a million advanc- 
ing steps on the same earthly level. 
What you owe is power; that is, expan- 
sion and exercise to your own latent 
capacity of sympathy with the infinite, 
where every pulse and each separate influx 
isa step upwards—a step ascending, as 
upon Jacob’s ladder, from earth to mys- 
terious altitudes.’’ 

The thirst which the normal child feels 
for all kinds of knowledge, has often led 
committees to neglect the literature of 
power in the selection of books for school li- 
braries. Dictionaries, books of reference, 
nature readers, biographies of great men 
and histories of great persons, should of 
course be found in every library. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that the great 
masterpieces of literature are beyond the 
scope of the average youth. Homer was 
the text-book in the elementary schools 
of ancient Greece, and the story of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey have been used to 
great advantage in the modern school. 
The best literature of the English tongue 
belongs pre-eminently to the literature of 
power. The books selected for supple- 
mentary reading, as well as the school 
readers, should contain the stepping 
stones to this literature. 

In this connection I cannot forbear 
quoting Sir John Lubbock on the value 
of books for the working classes. 
‘* Books,’’ says he, ‘‘are peculiarly nec- 
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essary to the working-men in our towns. 
Their life isone of much monotony. The 
savage has a far more varied existence. 
He must watch the habits of the game he 
hunts, their migrations and _feeding- 
grounds; he must know where and how 
to fish; even the lighting of a fire, so 
easy now, is to him a matter of labor 
and skill The agricultural laborer 
turns his hand to many things. He 
ploughs and sows, mows and reaps. He 
plants at one season, uses the bill-hook 
and the axe at another. He looks after 
the sheep and pigs and cows. To hold 
the plough, to lay a fence, or tie up a 
sheaf, is by no means so easy as it looks. 
It is said of Wordsworth that a stranger 
having on one occasion asked to see his 
study, the maid said: ‘This is master’s 
room, but he studies in the fields.’ The 
agricultural laborer learns a great deal 
in the fields. He knows much more 
than,we give him credit for, only it is 
field-learning, not book-learning, and 
none the worse for that.’’ 

‘* But the man who works in a shop or 
manufactory has a much more monoton- 
ous life. He is confined to one process, 
or, perhaps, even one part of a process, 
from year’s end to year’s end. He ac- 
quires, no doubt, a skill little short of 
miraculous, but, on the other hand, very 
narrow. If he isnot himself to become a 
mere animated machine, he must gen- 
erally obtain, and in some cases he can 
only obtain, the necessary variety and 
interest from the use of books. There is 
happily now some tendency to shorten 
the hours of labor, except, indeed, in 
shops, and what is less satisfactory, there 
are times when work is slack. But the 
hours of leisure should not be hours of 
idleness ; leisure is one of the grandest 
blessings, idleness one of the greatest 
curses—one is the source of happiness, the 
other of misery. Suppose a poor man 
has for a few days no work, what is he to 
do? How is he to employ his time? If 
he has access to a library, it need no 
longer be lost. 

‘* The reasons for educating ourchildren 
apply equally to those grown-up. We have 
now all over the country good elementary 
schools. We do our best to educate our 
children. We teach them to read, and 
try to give them a love of reading. Why 
do we do this? Because we believe that 
no one can study without being the better 
for it, that it tends to make the man the 
better workman, and the workman the 
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better man. But education ought never 
to stop, and the library is the school for 
the grown-up. There is a story that 
King Alfred, when a child, once set his 
heart on a book. ‘ He shall have the 
book,’ said his mother, ‘when he can 
read it;’ and by that title Alfred won it. 
Ourchildren have learnt toread; have they 
not also the same title to books? Many 
of those who are not Socialists in the 
ordinary sense, would besoifthey thought 
Socialism would have the effect which its 
advocates anticipate. It is because we do 
not believe that Socialism in the ordinary 
sense would promote ‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number,’ that we are not 
Socialists. But the difficulties we feel 
do not apply to books. It is said that a 
poor woman seeing the sea for the first 


.time was delighted. ‘It is grand,’ she 


said, ‘to see something of which there is 
enough for everybody.’ Well, there are 
books enough for every one, and the best 
books are the cheapest. Reading is a 
pleasure as to which wealth gives scarcely 
any advantage. ‘This applies to few other 
things. We who are engaged in the 
‘ puzzle of business’ seem always to wish 
for rather more than we have. But in 
books fortune showers on us more than 
we can possibly use.’’ 
THE ANNUAL INSTITUTE. 

Once in each year the county superin- 
tendent is authorized and required to con- 
vene his teachers and organize them into 
an institute for improvement in the science 
and artofeducation. The time and place 
of meeting, the selection of the instruct- 
ors and the general management, are by 
law entirely subject to his control. The 
interest which each superintendent feels 
in the success of his institute, has led toa 
care in the making of the programme, an 
adaptation of the exercises to local needs, 
and a stirring up of the people generally, 
seldom if ever attained in states which 
impose upon the school department the 
duty of managing the teachers’ institntes. 
The school laws of Pennsylvania do not 
vest in the state superintendent any 
authority or impose upon him any duties 
in connection with the annual institutes; 
but through the courtesy of the several 
county and city superintendents he and 
his deputies have been privileged to ad- 
dress all the teachers of the State at least 
once, and a large majority of them a 
number of times during the last four 
years. Comparison of the overflowing 
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houses which now greet the school officials 
with the slim audience of the early days 
of the system, shows how the interest in 
the public schools has grown everywhere. 
Personal observation of teachers’ gather- 
ings in other States warrants the conclu- 
sion that our laws relating to the annual 
institute cannot be improved. It must 
not be inferred, however, that the insti- 
tutes themselves cannot be improved. 
Often the halls in which they must be 
held are overcrowded and poorly venti- 
lated. Sometimes the sessions are pro- 
longed until the teachers lose the power 
to listen with due attention and to assim- 
ilate what they hear. Occasionally too 
much money is expended upon evening 
entertainments, so that it becomes impos- 
sible to employ the best talent for the 


day sessions. At times the lecturer, . 


when he finds himself face to face with a 
large audience, is tempted to talk to the 
galleries instead of the teachers for whose 
benefit the institute was convened. The 
habit of moralizing with anecdotes of the 
goody-goody sort, or of appealing to the 
moral sentiments by tales about vicious 
youth, wastes valuable time. Worst of 
all, the funny story with no point in it 
beyond the merriment it creates, may de- 
stroy the intellectual tone of the meetings 
if the speaker does not possess the power 
to bring the hearers back speedily to the 
earnest problems which should engage 
the attention, yea, the best thought of 
those who have charge of the children 
while at school. The superintendents 
are gradually learning how to overcome 
these and other defects, so that on the 
whole we have reason to be proud of our 
system of Anuual Teachers’ Institutes. 

The annual institute is a very potent 
factor in creating and moulding 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


Pennsylvania is one of the four states 
(the others being Massachusetts, Virginia 
and Kentucky), which use the word Com- 
monwealth in their State Constitution. 
This is significant. In the Empire state 
there is a tendency to centralize power in 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In our state the tendency is 
to vest the power in a school board whose 
members are directly responsible to the 
people. Hence among us the solution of 
all school questions depends very largely 
upon public opinion. If the tax-payer is 
convinced that education pays, he pays 
his school tax without grumbling and 





votes for men who, as directors, will give 
the rising generation ample educational 
advantages. There are, of course, some 
men in whose vision the almighty dollar 
occupies so large a space that they can see 
nothing else in the heavens above or on 
the earth beneath. They have no sym- 
pathy with any movement which does not 
put money into their purse or swell the 
size of their bank account. The way to 
deal with them is to outvote them. They 
are more afraid of ballots than of bullets. 
Bullets they can dodge and flee from; 
ballots they must face if they wish to run 
for the legislature or for school director. 
In the more enlightened communities it 
is possible to influence a majority of the 
voters by appealing to the ambition, hope, 
and love which parents cherish for their 
children, and by showing that education 
enriches and promotes the higher life of 
a people, that it gives them a better grasp 
of civic and social duties, that it dimin- 
ishes vice and crime, and that it en- 
hances the prosperity of a nation by 
creating a demand for what the artisan 
makes and the merchant sells. 

The fact that about five sixths of those 
who are sentenced to penal servitude in 
our penitentiaries, can read and write, is 
sometimes quoted to show that the public 
schools increase rather than diminish 
crime. This conclusion is based upon a 
fallacy. The criminals who can not read 
and write should be compared with the 
total illiterate population, excluding those 
who are too young to have had schooling 
sufficient for learning to read and write. 
This percentage should then be compared 
with that obtained by comparing the 
criminals who can read and write with the 
total number who have been taught read- 
ing and writing. The census of 1890 
furnishes the figures for these compari- 
sons. Of the illiterate about one in 
twenty-five hundred was sentenced to the 
penitentiary; of those able to read and 
write, one in about fifty-six hundred. In 
other words, if two groups of one hundred 
men representing these two classes were 
followed in their career, more than twice 
as many criminals would be’ found coming 
from the illiterate group as from the other 
group. Moreover, our statistics are con- 
stantly modified by the influx of foreign- 
ers. Of the three hundred and forty-three 
thousand two hundred and sixty-seven 
immigrants arriving at the ports of the 
United States, two hundred and twenty- 
four thousand six hundred and fifty, or 
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nearly two-thirds, indicated New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts as their 
destination. The majority of these belong 
to the class of unskilled laborers, the 
class from which the larger proportion of 
the criminals are derived. In England 
the statistics are not vitiated by this influx 
of emigrants from the uneducated popu- 
lations of the Old World. Sir John Lub- 
bock estimates that under the influence of 
the Education Act the number of crimi- 
nals has diminished one-third, whilst the 
population has increased by one-third. 
The annual saving in prison expenses he 
estimates at four million pounds sterling. 
Moreover the relative number of those on 
the pauper lists has diminished to such 
an extent as to involve the saving of an 
additional eight million pounds. If the 
effort to make ignorance impossible in 
England has saved in prison expenses 
and on the pauper list the annual sum of 
twelve million pounds sterling, or about 
sixty million dollars in our currency, who 
will deny that education pays? It would 
be unfair to quote the schools of France, 
which have been completely secularized, 
or the statistics of states whose statutes 
recognize fewer offences as punishable by 
law. 

Commissioner Harris has shown the 
effect of education upon the earning 
capacity of a people by comparing the 
State which pays teachers the highest 
salaries and has the longest term, with 
the remaining portion of the United 
States. In the introduction to ‘‘ Martin’s 
Evolution of the Massachusetts Public 
School System ’’ (page 15) he says: 

“‘T find by the returns made to the 
National Bureau of Education that the 
total amount of school education that 
each inhabitant of Massachusetts is re- 
ceiving on an average—basing the cal- 
culation on the attendance in public and 
private schools and the length of the 
annual school term—is nearly seven 
years of two hundred days each, while 
the average schooling given each citizen 
in the whole nation is only four and three 
tenths of such years. No other State is 
giving so much education to its people 
as Massachusetts, and yet all the educa- 
tion given in all its institutions does not 
amount on an average to so much as 
seven-eighths of an elementary education 
of eight years. Even Massachusetts is 
not over educating her people. But there 
would seem to be some connection be- 
tween the fact that while her citizens get 
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nearly twice the national average amount 
of education, her wealth producing 
power as compared with other States 
stands almost in the same ratio—namely 
(in 1885) at seventy-three cents per day 
for each man, woman and child, while 
the average for the whole nation was 
only forty cents.’’ 

This excess of wages amounts an- 


nually for the entire population to 
the magnificent sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, or 


twenty-five times the amount expended 
upon the public schools. If a dollar put 
into the schools yields such return in the 
industrial life of the people, does it not 
follow that money spent in the right 
education of the people is the best in- 
vestment of public funds ever made? 


RIGHT AND WRONG EDUCATION, 
The phrase, right education, implies 
that there is a wrong education. It be- 
hooves the teacher and the superintend- 
ent to guard against the kind of education 
which issues in failure and disappoint- 
ment. If a school causes its pupils to 
despise honest toil or useful skill, it may 
unfit them for their duties in after life. If 
it confines its training to the muscles that 
‘‘wag the tongue and wield the pen,”’ 
the result may be a generation of weak- 
lings. If it centralizes ambition upon 
superiority in sports and games, it with- 
draws attention from the real purpose for 
which schools are established and main- 
tained. If education intensifies human 
selfishness instead of cultivating the spirit 
of ‘‘live and let live,’’ it unfits the indi- 
vidual for the best service to the nation 
and the race. If it instils ideals which 
are untrue to life and incapable of realiza- 
tion, it dooms the pupil to discontent and 
disappointment. If it begets tastes, de- 
sires and ambitions which cannot be grati- 
fied, it must prove a bane to true happi- 
ness. Fortunately this is hardly possible 
in the domain of the higher life. There 
may be lack of opportunity for the attain- 
ment of riches or learning or official posi- 
tion. The lower life turns upon what we 
eat and drink and wear, upon the houses 
we live in and the luxuries we enjoy, and 
upon this plane education may beget 
tastes which cannot be gratified. But the 
higher life has to do with the true, the 
beautiful and the good, with the things 
of the mind, the heart and the soul, with 
lofty thoughts and noble sentiments and 
holy purposes. For the gratification of 
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tastes in this domain the opportunity is 
never lacking. Every pupil may be 
trained to enjoy the beauties of nature 
and art, to contemplate the truths which 
science, literature and religion reveal, to 
cherish faith, hope and love. Thechoicest 
fruits of the school are visible in the 
higher life of the people—the domain in 
which there is no room for lasting discon- 
tent and disappointment. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The influence of the elementary school 
is now felt in every township of the State. 
A new era is dawning in more advanced 
education. In some of the cities and 
larger boroughs the high school attend- 
ance has almost doubled in the last five 
years. An attempt is made in this report 
to give a list of high schools with their 
courses of study. Without doubt more 
should be done to establish high schools 
in rural districts and to give commercial 
and industrial education in our city high 
schools. The era of manual training has 
hardly begun to dawn outside of the first 
district (Philadelphia). The closing de- 
cade of the nineteenth century is witness- 
ing the fiercest industrial and commercial 
war ever waged, and every effort should 
be made in public and private schools to 
fit our youth to engage in trade and com- 
merce at home and abroad. 


THE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL TERM. 


Under the Act for the distribution of the 
school appropriation more money will go 
to the sparsely settled rural districts. 

his should be used to secure more effici- 
ent teachers and to lengthen the school 
term. If such a result does not follow, 
public opinion will turn against the new 
law and cause its repeal. This will leave 
the country schools in worse shape than 
they now are or ever have been. It is to 
be regretted that all efforts to lengthen 
the minimum term from six to seven 
months have thus far ended in failure. 
The plea that the people cannot bear the 
expense was used when the free schools 
were established, and it will continue to 
be used whenever men are afraid of losing 
votes, or fear that there will not be money 
enough for purposes dearer to their heart 
than the education of the rising genera- 
tion. Some vote against the lengthening 
of the school term because they are anx- 
ious to carry out the wishes of the major- 
ity of the people whom they represent. 
Others plant themselves on the side of 
progress, believing that legislation can be 





madea means of educating public opinion, 
and that posterity will justify their course 
just as history now lauds the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
early advocates of the common school sys- 
tem. If right education is the best prep- 
aration for the arts of peace and of war, 
he is the true friend of the children who 
strives to give them educational advant- 
ages in no wise inferior to those enjoyed 
by the children of other states and other 
lands. If the country boys and girls are 
as good as those of the city, they deserve 
equal educational facilities; and the legis- 
lator whose vote deprives them of these 
must be an enemy of the farmer, because 
his vote diminishes the future value of 
the most important crop of the farm—the 
farmer’s sons and daughters. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


A distinct advance has been made in the 
study of Pennsylvania history. No State 
can boast of more historic soil and of more 
events of national importance. Learned 
societies are investigating as never before 
the part which our forefathers took in the 
development of the Commonwealth and 
in the founding of the nation. The results 
of their labors are discussed at county in- 
stitutes and utilized in the preparation of 
text-books which aim to bring the lead- 
ing facts within reach of the teachers and 
their pupils. The interest in local and 
national history which has been created 
by these means, will stimulate our state 
pride and cause our children to emulate 
the unselfish deeds and the heroic services 
of former generations. 

In order to aid this movement, the por- 
traits of two distinguished superintend- 
ents of the common schools, Thos. H. 
Burrowes and James P. Wickersham, 
were used as the frontispiece for the re- 
ports of 1895 and 1896 respectively. The 
report of this year will contain the picture 
of Henry C. Hickok, another of our State 
Superintendents whose service in the 
cause of populareducation deserves lasting 
recognition. Like some others who did 
much to shape and improve our school 
system, he is not a native of this state, 
but he early identified himself with our 
people. Born April 26, 1818, in Cayuga 
county, New York, and brought to Union 
county, Pa., with his father’s family in 
1822, he was admitted to the bar at Har- 
risburg, Pa., April 27th, 1840. He was 
called by Governor Pollock to the office 
of Deputy Superintendent of Common 
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Schools January 19, 1855. The Act to 
separate the Department of Public In- 
struction from that of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, which he prepared, be- 
came a law on May 20, 1857. On the 
first Monday of June in that year he be- 
came State Superintendent of Common 
Schools and held the office for three 
years. He helped effectively to secure 
the passage of the act under which 
thirteen magnificent State Normal Schools 
have been established. His untiring vigi- 
lance and zeal, with Governor Pollock’s 
unflinching support, enabled him to con- 
tribute materially to the protection of the 
act of 1854 and of the County Superin- 
tendency, which was unpopular to a de- 
gree that the present generation would 
find it difficult to understand. The act 
of 1854 placed our system far in advance 
of other State systems which have either 
never had the office of county superin- 
tendent or never specified the professional 
and literary qualifications of those hold- 
ing the office. The effect of the examina- 
tions by County Superintendents was 
soon felt; the office being firmly sustained 
grew in public favor; its unpopularity 
gradually passed away; and to-day at the 
age of fourscore years, Mr. Hickok has 
the satisfaction of seeing his policy fully 
justified by the results and approved by 
every student of our educational history. 
I cannot close this report without a 
reference to my reappointment. Words 
fail to express my sense of gratitude and 
obligation to his Excellency, Governor 
D. H. Hastings, for this high mark of 
appreciation. I also owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the honorable members of the 
Senate for their promptness and unani- 
mity in confirming the appointment, to 
the editors of the leading papers and to 
the many prominent citizens and teachers 
who emphasized their conviction that the 
schools should be lifted above the muta- 
tions of politics. The Governor, the 
legislature, the press and the people have 
shown and are showing a degree of in- 
terest in the conduct and improvement of 
the schools, that augurs great things for 
the future. 
be and continue to be the watchword in 
every phase of rural, city and State 
administration of the schools; and in no 
long time Pennsylvania will take front 
rank educationally, as well as industrially, 
among the States of the Union. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
Supt. Public Instruction, 
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Let the good of the children 
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A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


]OT many years ago the late Dr. J. C. 
| Burroughs visited a Chicago school- 
room, where he found a class reciting 


with listless interest from one of the 
graded school readers. He asked the 


teacher in charge why she did not give 
the children sometining interesting rather 
than have them go over the same material 
again and again. Picking up one of the 
volumes of the Riverside Literature Series, 
containing Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book, 
which happened to be at hand, he asked 
her why she did not give them that, for 
example. Herreply was that there were 
on almost every page several words that 
the children had never had before in the 
school-room. After some coaxing and 
some show of authority, for he was then 
one of the assistant superintendents of 
schools, he induced her to make a trial of 
the Wonder- Book. 

The first boy to read from it very soon 
ran across a word, the meaning of which 
he did not understand. Dr. Burroughs 
then asked other members of the class if 
they could help him. Somewhat sur- 
prised at being called upon take an in- 
terest in the recitation, one or two raised 
their hands and gave the information 
called for. After reading a few more 
lines, another hard word was reached, 
and several others in the class, finding 
that they were expected to take part in 
the exercise, raised their hands and de- 
fined the word. This continued for a 
while until the entire class had become 
much interested and were on the alert to 
find out, if possibie, the meanings of the 
words which gave difficulty to the pupil, 
who was reading. 

At last a word was reached, the meaning 
of which noone knew. The good Doctor 
said that he would not give the meaning, 
and that he should keep them reading 
until they could find something in the 
story that would help them out. After 
reading some ten or twelve pages, when 
even the Doctor had begun to despair of 
getting help from the text, a phrase was 
reached which revealed the exact mean- 
ing of the word in question. At this 
point the children became almost frantic, 
and waved their hands with great glee at 
their discovery. Dr. Burroughs quietly 
remarked to the teacher that before talk- 
ing with children he did not place upon 
the board and discuss the long words he 
expected to use, and that he did not think 
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it was necessary to do the same in regard 
to matter that they were about to read ; 
that it was much better for children to try 
to find out something for themselves than 
to have everything told them. 


eo 


CRAZY MARGET. 





BY J. T. K. TARPEY. 





ORTY years ago, in a picturesque 

little cottage set deep among the 
Worcestershire apple orchards, a man lay 
dying. In the outer room a group of 
neighbors sat round the fire, talking in 
hoarse whispers. In the sick chamber 
the young wife was alone with her hus- 
band, her baby clasped close to her breast, 
the tears falling unchecked down her face 
as she leant forward listening to his 
labored breathing. Presently the sick 
man stirred, his eyes unclosed, and he 
tried tospeak. A fit of coughing choked 
his utterance, and brought a couple of the 
women in from the outer room. One of 
them moistened his lips with water, and 
raised his head a little. When all was 
quiet again they went out, leaving the 
door ajar. 

‘*EKh, how it do shake the life out of 
’em!’’—the hard whisper came plainly to 
the young wife’s ear—‘‘’ e’ll go offon the 
next fit, surely.’’ 

‘*T been here nigh on three hours,’’ 
grumbled another voice; ‘‘ the doctor, ’e 
wur main sure ’e’d be dead afore noon. 
I favor daylight for layin’ ’em out.”’ 

The young woman rose softly, laid the 
sleeping baby in the cradle, and closed 
the door; then she took her place again 
by the bed, and gathered the hard rough 
hand, that lay so nervously on the quilt, 
into her own trembling fingers. The 
man’s eyes opened again, and a gleam of 
tenderness came into his face, that before 
had expressed nothing but dumb suffer- 
ing. 

‘*Marget, poor lass!’’ he whispered, ‘‘I 
be very near gone.”’ 

Marget bowed her face upon the pillow. 

**Oh, Jim, Jim,’’ she moaned under her 
breath, ‘‘ take me an’ baby too.’’ 

A week later the little cottage had a 
new tenant. In farming districts there 
is no place but the workhouse for the 
laborer’s widow; the cottage was only 
there for the accommodation of the ser- 
vants on the farm, and the new plough- 
man had borne inconvenience enough 





already in getting temporary shelter for 
himself and his family in the scattered 
hamlet during Jim’s brief illness. When 
it was found that Marget did not mean 
to go to the workhouse, a week’s grace 
was all that was allowed her, and within 
that time she had made ready to face the 
world with her child. 

There was no difficulty about the re- 
moval; the furniture of the little home- 
stead—the mingled record of such patient 
thrift, such simple, decent pride—was 
sold to pay the funeral expenses and to 
discharge the few debts that had grown 
during the illness. Six days after her 
husband’s death Marget crossed the 
threshold of her home for the last time, 
with her baby slung gipsy-wise across 
her back, and all her worldly possessions 
in a bundle over her arm. 

For mother and child there began, that 
day, a strange and wandering life. 
Marget had one purpose steadfastly in 
view. She had vowed that Jim’s child 
should never see the inside of a work- 
house; she meant to clothe, feed, and 
educate him by her own labor, and when 
the time came she would give him a trade 
that would make him independent of her. 
No task was too heavy, no work too 
rough for Marget. All through the 
summer she labored in the fields, doing 
a man’s work for a woman’s wage. 
Little Jim would lie snugly asleep in his 
shawl, made fast to the bough of a tree, 
cradled by the winds, and with the birds’ 
song for a lullaby; and at night they 
slept, cosily enough, in the hayloft. 

In winter the case was harder. There 
was scarcely work on the farms for the 
regular farm servants; but Marget could 
put her hand to anything, from cleaning 
and scrubbing to mending and making 
of clothes; she had a quick instinct for 
opportunities, too, and a convincing, 
persuasive way of pointing them, so that 
she often got a job where another might 
have failed. There was another trait of 
hers that made her a favorite with the 
farmers’ wives; that was her scrupulous 
cleanliness. Poor Marget! her history 
about this time seems to have been largely 
a struggle against dirt. At the end of a 
long day’s work she would beg for a bit 
of soap, bathe herself and her child, and 
wash their garments. The women she 
worked for, though they appreciated the 
practical advantage to themselves of this 
extravagant devotion to soap and water, 
were a little contemptuous of it. Floors 
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should be scrubbed every day, of course; 

children once a week, and clothes in due 
season; but to extend the principle of 
daily washing to one’s own person was 
to outrage nature. It was this eccentric- 
ity, combined with her proud, independ- 
ent spirit and her wandering life, that 
earned her the nickname of ‘‘Crazy 
Marget’’ even among those who gladly 
employed her. 

By the time that Jim was old enough 
to be sent to school his mother had put 
by a little hoard of savings. She had 
heard somewhere that ‘‘schooling was 
better in the north,’’ and northward, ac- 
cordingly, she bent her steps when the 
choice came to be made. There was as 
much care and thought expended, as 
many anxious searchings of heart, on the 
selection of this child’s place of education, 
as if he had been the heir to a million of 
money, with a public school and univer- 
sity career before him. Marget had no 
standard whereby to measure the mental 
fitness of a teacher—though luck served 
her there also—but she had a sure instinct 
for faces, and she pitched upon a kind 
and gentle woman, into whose care, with 
many tearful exhortations, she entrusted 
little Jim. 

It was not so easy to be cheerful on 
those long tramps, now that there were 
no little feet pattering alongside; but 
Marget had a high quality of courage, 
and she met her troubles with so brave a 
front that they had no power to dash her 
spirits. There was much yet to do, and 
she must only work the harder to cure 
her loneliness. It was not merely the 
steady outgoing for the boy’s keep and 
schooling that had to be met—there was 
his apprenticeship to be thought of, and 
money to be saved for that. Marget was 
punctual to the day in her payments to 
the good schoolmistress; she would not 
miss her monthly visit to little Jim, even 
if she had to walk fifty miles to compass 
it; but never a week passed without its 
added mite to the store that was to launch 
her boy upon the world. The field of her 
labors had tended more and more north- 
ward, ever since her mind had been bent 
on seeking for better schooling, and when 
Jim was finally established in his northerly 
home Margaret forsook her old haunts al- 
together, as carrying her too far out of 
reach of the boy, and made a new connec- 
tion among the farming folk of the Fell 
country. 

Just outside the village of Langton, 
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where the road is wide, with stretches of 
grass on either side, is Ingleton’s Farm. 
The house stands well back behind its 
trim patch of garden, but beyond it the 
farm buildings come down close to the 
road. Just within the hedge, against the 
shippen, there is an old lean-to shed, 
long ago fallen into disuse, which only 
awaited an interval of leisure, or a spell 
of unusual activity on Farmer Ingleton’s 
part, to be pulled down. 

Two years ago Marget’s wanderings 
came to an end, and she took up her 
abode in this shed. She had been in- 
stalled there some days before any one 
discovered her, and she was already as 
much at home as if she had lived there 
all her life. When it was understood 
that she meant to live there altogether, 
it became quite a scandal among the 
respectabilities of the neighborhood, and 
the farmer was sternly taken to task by 
the vicar for aiding and abetting Marget 
in her refusal to go decently to the work- 
house. But Ingleton carried a very 
tender heart beneath a rough exterior, 
and his sympathies were altogether on 
the side of the old woman. 

‘‘T’ve no fancy for the workhouse my- 
self,’’ he said to his wife; ‘‘and they 
would not let her stop here. They’d 
send her to Worcestershire, and we don’t 
know what sort of a place they have 
there. So long as Marget keeps the 
place clean, and lights no fire inside the 
shed, she’s welcome to stop.”’ 

So he refused to co-operate with the 
vicar, and patched up the old shed to 
make it weatherproof. With a little 
straw and a bundle of sweet hay as bed- 
ding, and an odd packing-case or two in 
lieu of furniture, Crazy Marget was as 
proud of her dwelling as if it had been a 
palace; and on fine days she might be 
seen, with a fire lighted close to the road- 
side brook, hanging her washing out on 
the hedge in serene defiance of all the 
laws of village etiquette. 

It was in these circumstances that I 
made her acquaintance. I came upon 
the little encampment one day, and 
thought it so picturesque that I sat down 
to make a sketch. In time Marget and 
I became quite intimate, and I discovered 
that her ‘‘craziness’’ was nothing worse 
than a mania for cleanliness. She would 
walk miles on the promise of a bit of 
soap, and it was the one thing she had 
ever been known to beg for. By degrees 
I drew from her all her story, but in 
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speaking of her son she showed a certain 
amount of reserve. She was very proud 
of him. He was a sonany mother might 
be proud of, she told me. He had never 
given her any trouble; a good scholar; 
and could read and write like a gentle- 
man—he was always fond of his books, 
was James. He was a tailor by trade. 
Yes; she had thought it out careful, and 
a tailor’s was a good trade, where you 
always had a roof over your head. 
James had seen enough of living in the 
fields when he was a baby— it was all 
very well for an old woman, but a man 
had a right to look for something better. 

‘* You'd never think he was my son,”’ 
she said, with a sudden glow of pride, 
‘*in his black coat, an’ his hat all a-shin- 
ing.’’ 

‘* Well, Marget, why don’t you go to 
live with James, instead of stopping in 
this tumble-down shed ?’’ I said. 

‘*Eh? Live with James! Eh, my dear, 
that would never do. Why, he have a 
grand little house, and a wife and all, 
James have; and think what the neigh- 
bors and them would say. An’ I could 
never live in a town—sakes no, they puts 
their washings out !’’ 

*‘ He ought todo something for you, 
Marget,’’ I said. 

‘*Do something?’’ she said eagerly. 
‘“Why, sir, the very last time he was 
here he gave mea shilling. There's not 
many sons is like my James.’’ 

‘Then he does come to see you some- 
times ?”’ 

She nodded at me with a sudden air of 
mystery. 

‘*T don’t teil they folk,’’ she said, 
pointing towards the village. ‘‘ It would 
never do for the likes of them to know. 
Eh, no; James is not the one to forget 
his old mother. He comes o’ nights, so 
be shan't be seen. It’s a bit now since 
he came, three month—well, very near 
four ; maybe he’ll come to-night, maybe 
next week. I’m no great sleeper, and 
when I lies down nights, I leaves the 
door slanting open, so I can hear better, 
an’ I keeps listenin’, listenin’ for foot- 
steps on the road from Fazerley. There's 
a bit o’ paving by the church, and there 
they sounds quite loud, and then they 
dies off in the lane till they gets quite 
near the farm. And when they gets as 
close as that I can tell my son’s step from 
all the village. It’s a quick, light step, 
like as if he was hurrying. It passes the 
time, listenin’ out, an’ when there’s no 








more footsteps it’s very near daylight, 
and time to get up. Eh, yes; he’s a 
good son to me, James is.’’ 

Oh, the unselfishness of a true mother’s 
love ! giving all, asking nothing. Once 
he gave herashilling! She is rejoiced to 
recall it as evidence of her son’s grateful 
affection. He comes in the night, at 
long intervals, to gladden her waiting 
heart—ashamed to come openly in the 
day! And she is grateful for these 
scanty crumbs, as for a feast, nor thinks 
them other than a feast. We are dis- 
gusted with his blind ingratitude. 

But in condemning this well-to-do 
coward and ingrate, do we not condemn 
ourselves, more blind and ungrateful, and 
ofter more a coward, than he? How often 
we have neither thought nor gratitude 
for the Father to whom we owe life, and 
every blessing that attends it—‘‘ in whom 
we live and move and have our being,”’ 
all unconscious of facts so tremendous. 
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PLEASANT FOR TEACHER. 





BY S. B. TODD. 





To be told by an ignoramus that you 
can’t teach school. 

To hear an itinerant preacher, a one- 
horse lawyer, or a quack doctor say that 
teaching is simply a stepping stone to the 
learned professions. 

To have people, with whom you could 
think of no greater misfortune than to 
change places, sympathize with you, be- 
cause you are so unfortunate as to be a 
school teacher. 

To hear physicians flatter the ignorant 
rich by telling them their children are 
of such a nervous temperament and their 
brains are so active, that it is almost dan- 
gerous to send them to school, and that 
their headaches, the result of late hours 
and other dissipations, are caused by 
hard study and the high-pressure system 
of our public schools. 

To hear politicians out of a job discuss 
public school questions, course of study, 
education value of studies, etc., with all 
the assurance that is begotten of ignor- 
ance and inexperience, and then compare 
the teacher’s work and salary with that 
of the day laborer. 

To have a man, who spends a dollar a 
week for tobacco, grumble because he is 
asked to buy a twenty-five-cent book for 
his child, and wonder why they don’t do 
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as they did when he was a boy—use one 
book through the whole course. 

The teacher has many disagreeable 
things to contend with, and is subject to 
many unjust and thoughtless criticisms; 
but if he gets into the habit of looking 
on the bright side of things and of taking 
criticisms for what they are worth, he can 
get from them both amusement and profit. 

But, with all this, the teacher may be 
a very disagreeable fellow himself, and 
not by any means “‘ good to live with.’’ 


ERRORS IN 


dali 
RECITATION. 
BY CATHARINE LIVINGSTON, 


** TT does seem as if my pupils cared 
nothing for me or my wishes,’’ said 
Miss Chambers to the teacher of the next 
room. ‘‘ Your scholars do excellent work 
in composition, and I know I spend twice 
the time with mine, with results that are 
discouraging enough.’’ Miss Chambers 
locked the door, saying: ‘‘ To-day I made 
every effort to get a satisfactory bundle of 
compositions from the class, and I believe 
they are worse than usual.’’ She turned 
the key and walked away discouraged. 
Now Miss Chambers had been an un- 
usually quick, bright and intelligent stu- 
dent, but she forgot that the average pupil 
is not endowed with that same degree of re- 
markable intelligence. I resolved to visit 
Miss Chambers and her pupils, and a few 
days after, entered her room. She was 
conducting aclassin English. There was 
an atmosphere of disinterested uneasiness 
in the room, and Miss Chambers looked 
about with such a strained and nervous 
anxiety that I felt my presence disturbed 
her. She explained to me that she had 
just read to her children the story of 
‘“King Bruce and the Spider,’’ illustrat- 
ing perseverance. 
Miss Chambers walked up and down in 
a restless manner before her class and said: 
‘‘T wish you would not sit bending over 
your desks; you present such a round- 
shouldered appearance.’’ ‘This was said 
in a discontented tone. Two or three 
naturally obedient pupils threw back their 
shoulders, and the others sat as before, in 
an unmoved, indifferent manner. Had 
she said brightly: ‘‘ How did King Bruce 
sit in his saddle?’ I think every boy 
and girl would have assumed a soldier- 
like bearing. But she suddenly turned to 


one of the members of the class, and said 
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with a startling quickness, ‘‘ Henry, who 
was Bruce?”’ 

Miss Chambers waited just long enough 
for Henry to become conscious that the 
question was directed to him, and before 
he had time to fully grasp the question 
and form the answer in his mind, with a 
suddenness ‘‘Next!’’ came from Miss 
Chambers, followed with equal rapidity 
by ‘‘Mary may answer. Think quick, 
Mary, who was King Bruce? Don’t keep 
us waiting. Didn't you pay attention 
when I read the story ? I can’t have such 
inattention and hesitation. Now think. 
Why, it is the first line. ‘ King Bruce of 
—what country ? You must know. Who 
knows?” ‘‘Scotland,’’ said William, 
with a cold, decided accent on the first 
syllable and a falling inflection on the 
last syllable that plainly indicated his dis- 
like for so much talk. ‘‘Certainly,’’ said 
Miss C. 

James was next called upon to tell the 
story in his own words. ‘‘ Well,’’ began 
James, ‘‘King’’—‘‘Do try to remember 
that you mus/ stand straight and don'/ 
begin your story with ‘ Well,’’’ inter- 
rupted Miss C. nervously. James stood 
erect, but looked to the floor and said 
lazily: ‘‘Bruce was King of Scotland 
and’’—‘* Where is Scotland ?’’ again in- 
terrupted Miss C. ‘‘ Dunno,’’ said James. 
‘Who can tell where Scotland is?’’ said 
Miss C., with a weary sigh of endurance. 

This was at length answered after a few 
reprimands, and James continued by say- 
ing: ‘‘ Bruce had been trying to do a big 
thing for his country.’’ ‘‘Oh, that is very 
bad language,’’ said Miss C. ‘‘ You must 
be more choice in your selection of words. 
‘Great deed’ is the proper expression. 
Don’t let that occur again,’’ said Miss C. 
She turned and exhorted all the bright- 
eyed girls and quick-witted boys to be on 
the alert, ready to pick up James if he 
made such a slip again, either in pronun- 
ciation or the construction of his senten- 
ces. James evidently did not enjoy this; 
his enthusiasm was cold and his indiffer- 
ence was evident. He resumed sullenly, 
and brought an end to his story by saying 
that ‘‘Bruce gave itupasa badjob.’’ Again 
Miss C. called her pupils tothe rescue, who 
raised and shook their tiny hands in glee, 
pursuing poor James likea pack of hounds, 
ready to pounce upon and devour him 
at any instant. James acted as if he cared 
little whether he was devoured or not. It 
was unanimously decided by the other 
pupils that ‘‘ Bruce despaired’ was a far 
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better expression, and the pupils leaned 
back in their seats with an air of con- 
scious and triumphant success. James, 
who was not naturally stubborn, now be- 
came so, for Miss C. commanded, coaxed, 
and implored James to go on with his 
story, and James as persistently remained 
silent. 

Some other pupils related how Bruce 
saw the spider failing nine times in an at- 
tempt to reach a certain point. Miss C. 
had a little scene with James; asked him 
to give the moral; James refused, and was 
commanded to be seated. He was told 
that he was a disgrace to his class, and a 
punishment was threatened. James 
dropped his ninety pounds solidly into 
his seat and gazed at the top of his desk. 
Miss C.’s face flushed; she looked uncom- 
fortable, and she finally requested the class 
to prepare papers and pencils and write 
the story. Papers rattled, and several pen- 
cils were allowed to roll off upon the floor. 
Miss C. walked toward me saying she did 
not understand why her class did such 
poor composition work; she had drilled 
them upon the minutest details, yet they 
did not improve. 

At length the laborious task was accom- 
plished by the majority. MissC. looked 
at Walton’s paper; a dark scowl came 
over her face, followed immediately by 
the remark: ‘‘I believe that without any 
exception this is the worst you ever did. 
Those m’s are all wrong. You must do 
better. Look at the punctuation, too; no 
punctuation to speak of. Why, Walton, 
I am surprised.’’ She turned around 
sharply and said: ‘‘ John, stop that noise 
with your boots !’’ Continuing the lesson 
she asks that a correct paper be read, and 
Lena is requested to read hers. Lena 
read, but in so low a voice that I heard 
nothing but Miss C.’s exhortations to 
** Read louder, Lena! Raise your voice!’’ 
The lesson continued with threatenings, 
commands, criticisms, and a series of 
‘*Musts’’ and ‘‘ Don’ts.’’ Not one teach- 
ing point had been impressed; no enthusi- 
asm had been manifested, and Miss C. 
was tired. 

Now, why? First, because Miss Cham- 
bers had never learned to control herself, 
and therefore could not control her school. 
This was not a time for threatenings or 
commands. Again, ought not the time 
devoted expressly to penmanship be the 
better time to criticise the formation of 
letters? Should pupils be encouraged to 
pick out the faults of others? ‘‘ Musts’’ 





and ‘‘Don’ts’’ carry little weight with 
them. If the energy of the teacher be put 
forth to arouse and direct a spirit of earn- 
est, whole-souled work, then less attention 
will be required for the enforcement of 
certain rules that begin with ‘‘ You must’’ 
or ‘‘ Don’t.’’ 

Threatenings are of little avail to either 
young or old. To the average American 
a threat is a ‘‘dare’’ or a challenge, and 
the temptation to accept it is hard to re- 
sist. Again, every threat should be ex- 
ecuted or its force is weakened, and when 
the time comes for that execution of the 
threat, it proves a greater punishment to 
the teacher than to the scholar. Bright 
pupils know this, and inwardly glory 
over the fact. A teacher’s voice raised 
high and loud commands little respect 
from pupils, but a teacher’s pleasant and 
courteous bearing, with self-control, is 
imparted to pupils, and a quiet dignity is 
found in place of a noisy impropriety. 
The teacher who learns self-control is best 
fitted to control her school. 

Lastly, the faults of pupils should be 
spoken of seldom, and then with superior 
tactand judgment. Speaking of a pupil’s 
faults can certainly do no good, as it tends 
to destroy that attachment which is so 
essential to the general good feeling of a 
school. The words spoken should be 
words of encouragement, and then the 
withdrawal or omission of encouraging 
words will soon mean more to them than 
fault-finding. Teach them the habit of 
speaking of the good qualities of individu- 
als, and this will reap its sure reward in 
rich returns.—/opular Education. 


THE DULL CHILD. 








NE of the best articles on child study 

we have ever had the pleasure of read- 

ing was published in a recent number 

of The New Education, by the author of 

‘* Preston papers,’’ from which we quote 
as follows: 

In sharp contrast with the bright chil- 
dren, many of whom are spoiled children, 
come those of slower intellect, for whom 
the simplest statement of fact or fancy has 
to be split, pared and the core taken out 
before they can understand what is meant. 

You are likely to get impatient with 
them on the grounds that “‘ they keep the 
whole class waiting,’’ and that you’ve 
‘“‘no time to give them special instruc- 
tion;’’ and you hurry on and on from one 
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subject to another, sipping here and there, 
for your class (and for yourself incident- 
ally it may be—and it is not so incidental 
as it seems, for every time you conquer 
something for the rest, it becomes all the 
more thoroughly yours) as your course of 
study directs, if you have one, or as your 
fancy dictates if you have not; and the 
quick intellects of the class go with you 
and get a sip too, while the plodders stay 
behind, their slow brains waking up to 
your first proposition about the time you 
have made the seventeenth, and you are 
too tired to even try then to help them ; 
God pity them—and you, for you have 
missed one of your finest opportunities, 
and the door that stands wide open for any 
one carries more responsibility with it 
than one that is slammed and shut. 

‘“What has all this to do with Child 
Study and the Dull Child?’ Why, I 
only mean that the work of this world is 
too often done in great haste, so great 
that it cannot be done with thoroughness; 
that speed is often accomplished at the 
price of well done; that you are so driven 
by an over-rich curriculum, by the fear 
that something necessary will not be done 
—that you, too, work under too much 
excitement; and that if the Dull Child did 
not sometimes operate as a stumbling 
block, you would wear yourself out in the 
very excitement of the work—which to 
the true teacher, the live one, is ever 
wearing her out; that when you prepare a 
lesson with the Dull Child ever before 
your mind, you do it thoroughly; and 
that in order to touch his hidden fire you 
strike a blaze on the rest where you would 
otherwise elicit nothing more than a 
spark. 

The Dull Children are your very best 
friends in school, on that ground. Now 
what can you do for them ? 

First, find out if possible why they are 
dull. Is it because they are growing? Is 
it from lack of proper food, proper rest, or 
proper freedom? Is it merely heredity ? 
Is it that you have forgotten your “‘ fire,’’ 
or exhausted it in something besides your 
legitimate work (for ‘‘ Six days shalt thou 
labor’’ for your school, so long as you 
teach, ‘‘ rest upon the seventh’’)? Or is 
it that they are at the age when all forms 
of life are mysterious, and they are think- 
ing on things of which even you know 
too little, and what you call dull is merely 
secretiveness? Or is it the result of some 
bad practice, at which you can but guess ? 
In any case watch, and again I say 
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watch. Your Dull Child needs your care, 
your sympathy, your love, and your 
strong common sense. Help him in any 
way that seems just, after you have 
studied the problem, but study it; don’t 
simply wink at it, and think because you 
have found out that a thing is so, that 
you have also found the remedy; for in 
nine cases out of ten you will have quite 
a time to solve these problems. 

Life is such a complex thing, there are 
so many kinds of people, and so much 
enters vitally into the child’s life (of 
which you perhaps get but a glimpse, 
when you should know the innermost) 
that you need to give a great deal of 
thought—a great deal of prayer—to the 
questions before you. 

It may be that your Dull One, your 
dear one, is thinking deeper than you are, 
and that his slow motion is only the re- 
sult of his depth. Perhaps he is imagin- 
ative, even beyond your comprehension, 
and while you are dealing out hard facts 
his thoughts are away in the clouds. 

Be patient, be gentle, but be firm; and 
while watching out for your Dull Chil- 
dren, and trying to carry them with your 
class, don’t neglect the rest of the class. 

‘* All men are born free and equal,’’ but 
many a teacher becomes so enthusiastic 
in her desire to save or help her typical 
child, her bad boy, her truant, that a long- 
suffering class of commoner variety goes 
toseed for want of even ordinary attention. 
‘“This ought ye to have done, but not 
to have left the other undone.’ 

Here are some suggestions for manage- 
ment of the Dull Child: 

1. Give him as much out-of-door exer- 
cise as he can endure without loss. 

2. Wake himup slowly. Don’t attempt 
to coerce his intellect, but find out if pos- 
sible where his interest is greatest, and 
reach him through that. It may be some- 
thing entirely outside of school; but he 
has one pet idea (every boy—or girl—up 
to the age of ninety-nine has) through 
which you can develop ambition and ac- 
curacy in every-day work of the school- 
room. 

3. Let him do his work slowly; but 
give him some special work as often as 
you can without injustice to the rest. He 
may be backward more because le has 
never been brought forward than for any 
other reason. I have seen many such 
cases. Some children (and some teachers) 
have been so led to believe that their own 
work is worthless, their thinking no good, 
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that they were entirely discouraged; not 
dull naturally, but a premeditated stu- 
pidity. 

4. Never for one instant let a child 
know that you think him dull. In fact, 
so far as possible, keep all your bad opin- 
ions of your pupils (or anybody’s pupils, 
or of anybody) to yourself, bring out the 
very best points of each, and cultivate 
them, so that the others will go into nat- 
ural decay. 

5. Give him as many incentives to 
study, to be somebody, as lies within you. 

6. And withal, teach him all that you 
can about his human frame, so that he 
too, may assist in its perfect development. 

7. And finally, be not too easily dis- 
couraged yourself at the magnitude of the 
work which you have undertaken, per- 
haps without much realization of its pos- 
sibilities. Keep a brave heart, a clear 
head, and a final determination to win.— 
School and Fireside. 

THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 

BY XENO W. PUTNAM. 


INTELLECTUAL development was so 
long regarded and valued from the stand- 
point of the individual that the subject 
became hackneyed before its most im- 
portant phase was touched. It was not 
the policy of the old class governments to 
encourage or foster a power that would 
render the role of master more difficult to 
enact, that of slave more impossible to 





endure; nor was it to be expected that 
the ruling classes would find it convenient 
to believe in what they dare not foster. 

‘*The peaceful victories of industry at 
Paris, London, and Vienna,’’ says Com- 
missioner Harris, ‘‘and the colossal vic- 
tories of Prussian arms at Sadowa and 
Sedan, have aroused statesmen and politi- 
cal economists to the study of public edu- 
cation as essential to national strength in 
productive industry, and in the fleld of 
battle as well.’’ 

Individuals had recognized that the 
old policy of depending for national 
strength upon the ignorance and blind al- 
legiance of the people was a dangerous 
one, making possible such excesses as ac- 
companied the French Revolution. But 
the nations themselves, always more de- 
liberate in thought and action, failed to 
perceive it until war had taught them 
many valuable lessons concerning peace. 
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In some of the educational ideas the Old 
World has led the New, but in the general 
movement the New has surpassed the Old; 
and so rapidly has the idea of a national 
education grown, that during the last 
twenty years about two-thirds of the 
United States have, following the lead of 
foreign countries it is true in this instance, 
passed laws compelling a certain amount 
of school attendance. Whatever the in- 
dividual opinion concerning compulsory 
school laws may be, their general adop- 
tion proves that education is nationally 
recognized not only as a beneficial but as 
an essential factor of good government. 
Since the beginning of history all nations 
have believed in, none have disputed, the 
value of intelligence among their rulers 
and leaders. With us the people rule. 
No nation more than ours depends for its 
safety upon their intelligence. To none 
is ignorance more dangerous. To think, 
to know, to do, is not alone the duty ofa 
few leaders. but of every individual. 
What, then, can be of greater national 
importance than the trained thought, the 
accurate knowledge, the correct action ? 
Truly the strength of our country or of 
any country lies not so much in her 
armies as in her schools. 

If then iutelligence is of such vital im- 
portance to a nation backed by wealth 
and power, and with her position in the 
world assured, of how much greater con- 
sequence must it be to the young man 


without wealth, without power, without* 


commercial or social standing, in making 
his way among his fellow-men? His 
book knowledge may not be the most 
practical. It may not be just in line with 
his chosen occupation. But with its ac- 
quirement comes a mental discipline that 
enables him to readily absorb practical 
knowledge from contact with the world. 
Blanche Fearing, in a recent volume, says: 

If you would lead men surely angelward, 

Teach them to think—not what to think, but 
how. 

She might have added that if you wish a 

man to succeed in this life, you must 

teach him what his brains are for and 

how to use them. 

The reversal of this process, teaching 
what to think instead of how, is perhaps 
responsible for more failures among edu- 
cated classes than any other cause. The 
captain of a whaling vessel who had or- 
dered his pilot to steer by the North star 
through the night, was awakened in the 
early morning by his helmsman request- 
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ing a new star to steer by, as they had 
sailed past the other one. These people 
who have never been educated to original 
thought are always destined to complain 
that the various emergencies of life are 
taking them past their star, whether their 
ready-made knowledge was acquired in 
the school-room or the street. 

There is probably no friend of educa- 
tion who has not at some time been con- 
fronted with the records of successful men 
who were uneducated. People who re- 
sort to this argument might be expected 
to claim that as Noah became quite a 
noted sailor without having ever taken 
a course in navigation, any landsman 
would command a ship as well as an ex- 
perienced captain. However many ex- 
amples of success in spite of ignorance 
may be cited, it would be very difficult to 
instance one because of it. Thoughtiless 
people make the mistake of classing 
among the ignorant those who were well 
schooled for their particular line of work. 
Education does not mean a college course 
any more than a college course always 
means an education. Ex-vice-president 
Wilson received, between the ages of ten 
and twenty-one, but eleven months school- 
ing, yet he had read more than one thou- 
sand good books in spare moments dur- 
ing that time, and was able twelve years 
later to stand beside Sumner in Congress. 
Could he have done this had he spent his 
leisure hours in idle amusements? in 
other words, was it not this hard study, 
his education, that enabled him to take 
and hold his place? Geo. Stephenson, it 
is true, could neither read nor write at 17, 
but he was self-educated before he was 
successful. Lincoln acquired much of 
his education, both legal and general, in 
spare moments; at one time walking fifty 
miles to secure a single volume, and read- 
ing 100 pages of it while walking back. 
Chas. Frost, a Vermont shoemaker, be- 
came one of the best mathematicians in 
the United States, but not till after he 
had devoted one hour a day to the hard- 
est kind of study for some years. The 
school-room is by no means inseparable 
from education, however much it is an as- 
sistant in acquiring one. 

Rarely, unusual ability or chance cir- 
cumstances force illiterate men to the 
front, but the great majority of cases 
usually cited are not of uneducated men, 
but of those who acquired their education 
in an irregular way and under difficulties 
that taught them to make the most of 
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every opportunity. Accidental promi- 
nence is one of the most dangerous 
honors. Without great ability or special 
training, the downfall is almost sure to 
come. Orison Marden well says, that 
‘‘it is the knowledge, experience and 
character, the mental and moral wealth 
which you have accumulated during 
your whole life, that measures your real 
power and influence to-day, as you will 
learn to your satisfaction or chagrin, 
when you are subjected to any severe 
trial. You can draw from your bank of 
learning or manhood just what you have 
stored there, not one ounce more. In 
any crisis you must stand or fall by your 
reserve power.’’ 

‘‘TIt is wonderful,’’ said a friend to 
Thiers, then President of the French Re- 
public, ‘‘ how you can deliver long im- 
provised speeches about which you have 
not had time to reflect.’’ 

‘“ You do me an injustice,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘ Those improvised speeches, as 
you call them, are the fruits of fifty years’ 
thoughtful study.’’ 

Webster’s seemingly impromptu reply 
to Hayne had been prepared years before 
for a similar but minor occasion, and for 
some reason never delivered. 

‘“Where did you get that story ?’’ 
asked a friend of the great orator, refer- 
ring to an anecdote he had just given 
with telling effect in a speech. ‘‘ I made 
it years ago,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and never 
got a chance to use it till to-day; so I just 
kept it in mind until the right occasion 
came.’’ One secret of his success was 
that he knew before he spoke. With him 
knowledge was power, and his audience 
bent to his sway because his own made 
him master of the occasion. 

When Napoleon discoursed on the art 
of war the world gave attention; when he 
practiced war, it trembled, well knowing 
that he could put his finest theories into 
operation. But had he tried to lecture 
on art or music it would have laughed 
him to scorn. He understood every de- 
tail of war; could manufacture gun- 
powder, drill a company, or plan a cam- 


| paign embracing all Europe, and his 


power lay, with his knowledge, in war. 
A natural ability, no doubt, but a thou- 
sand-fold augmented by the extreme 
exactness with which he educated him- 
self for his profession. As he was one of 
the most original, he was also one of the 
best educated of men in his line of action. 
The constant demand for specialists, 
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and above all for practical business men, 
has popularized a movement that, if per- 
sisted in, will in time not only impair the 
value but pervert the original purpose of 
the common schools. I refer to the at- 
tempt to turn out specialists during the 
years of mental immaturity, when, above 
all things else, we should strive for full, 
well-rounded intellectual development. 
Keep the child out of the professional and 
business ruts. He will get into them 
soon enough for himself. The work of 
the common school is to lay the founda- 
tions for intelligent, cultured citizens. 
Let the special school take care of special 
interests. The trades of individuals are 
private matters, and should not be cared 
for out of public funds. 

I am aware the practical education idea 
has given many a boy a business start 
that the young medical or law student 
who has to pay his own way may well 
envy, and am in favor of just so much 
general business training as can be given 
without curtailing the sciences and liter- 
ature, and no more. If we teach a boy 
to think business, study business, dream 
of business and worship business, we are 
educating him to regard everything in 
life, life itself in fact, as a mere matter of 
dollars and cents. His idea of value will 
ultimately be restricted to commercial 
value. True practical education is the 
ability to make use of what we know, 
whether our knowledge is of a material or 
ethical nature, and that system of study 
is wrong which gives in our common 
schools a superabundance of the one to 
the exclusion of the other. It is false to 
the common school system that is in- 
tended to extend the rudiments of general 
culture among the people; false to educa- 
tion, for it educates to wrong ideas of life; 
it is not even practical, for it only makes 
a half man out of what was intended for 
a whole one. The individual sinks to a 
level with the commercial machine he 
should be educated to control; his actions 
are bounded on all sides by lines and 
columns; his thoughts represented by the 
figures on his ledger, and his ideas of life 
based upon the latest market quotations. 

Originality, upon which all progress in 
a measure depends, demands freedom of 
thought and action. The imaginative 
side of human nature is destined to create; 
the practical to control, tooperate. With 
a nation of book-keepers and students of 
trade we would have a nation of wealth 
and hustle. With one of theorists— 





dreamers, if you please—would be given 
to us one of culture and refinement. The 
first would be needed to feed the last, but 
the latter would probably have to tell 
them how to do it. If the world were 
stationary this would not be true. The 
Chinese are generally very exact business 
men, but they need a nation of thinkers, 
originators, to keep them up to date in 
merchandise and methods. It is the 
theorist that produces most of the world’s 
ideas, and the practical man who gives 
them value. The individual in whom 
both faculties are happily combined is the 
ideal man, and the education that fosters 
both alike the ideal education. To give 
either the practical or ethical side an ad- 
vantage is to unbalance in a measure the 
elements composing the needs of the in- 
dividual and of the nation. 

‘“The culture of books and colleges,’’ 
says a modern writer, ‘‘ refines, and yet 
it is but an ethical culture, and is gained 
at the cost of vigor and rugged strength. 
Book culture alone tends to paralyze the 
practical faculties. The book-worm loses 
his individuality; his head is filled with 
theories and saturated with other men’s 
thoughts. The stamina of the vigorous 
mind he brought from the farm has 
evaporated in college; and when he grad- 
uates, he is astonished to find that he has 
lost the power to grapple with men and 
things, and is therefore outstripped in the 
race of life by the boy who has had no 
chance, but who in the fierce struggle 
for existence has developed hard common 
sense and practical wisdom. The college 
graduate often mistakes his crutches for 
strength; heinhabitsanidealrealm. The 
world cares little for his theories or his 
encyclopzedic knowledge. The cry of the 
age is for practical men. The nineteenth 
century does not ask you what you know 
or where you came from, but what can 
you do?”’ 

These words, applicable as they may 
be, should not blind us to a more vital 
question, ‘‘ What can you be; what are 
you?’’—a note-book of market quota- 
tions and statistics from which the com- 
mercial world may grind out a few dol- 
lars and cents, or a volume of thought 
and study through which the Creator 
may express the highest ideals of life. 
Do you prefer to be an interpreter of 
divine truths or of human avarice? 
Which position, which education gives 
the world the highest value? Let us see 
what the world’s own experience. teaches. 
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Back in a remote age we find a colony 
of merchants, practical business men of 
their time, who as they build up their 
own fortunes bring new business oppor- 
tunities and wealth to the entire com- 
munity. The town becomesa city noted 
for its riches and commercial power. 
With the passing years death claims 
those business leaders, time scatters their 
fortunes, and at the end of a few centuries 
the city built upon their enterprise is 
only a collection of deserted houses and 
ruined towers. Does not this incident 
prove the upbuilding and sustaining 
power of wealth—of the practical side of 
life ? 

Lying in the shadow of one of those 
ruined structures a boy notices a lamp 
swinging from its chain at the top of the 
tower. It sets him theorizing, dreaming, 
and the generations of succeeding cen- 
turies are given the pendulum, of such 
inestimable valve to modern practical 
science. Probably the same lamp had 
been seen to swing as regularly thousands 
of times during the city’s halcyon days. 
People were then of a practical turn, too 


busy making money to follow up a 
theory. The fact remains that that 


single hour of the boy dreamer Galileo’s 
life proved of more value to the world 
than the entire lives of all that city’s 
wealthiest inhabitants united. There is 
something more than wealth that we 
should learn to value. The gift of a 
flower once paid a prince’s ransom after 
gold had failed. The song of a child 
turned a destroying army from its pur- 
pose. The women and children, not the 
rich, saved Rome from an invader’s fury. 
Who can say then that a smile or tear or 
thoughtless word may not have changed 
the destiny of nations? Divine laws 
have given us an emotional nature, and 
that education is false and not of highest 
value that attempts tc violate or ignore 
those laws. 

It is not my purpose to underestimate 
the value of a practical education. It 
can not be overestimated. All must live, 
and the more familiar we become with 
those inexorable laws which govern the 
commercial world, the less difficulty we 
must experience and the more useful we 
may become. But let us not forget the 
higher laws impelling us to pause occa- 
sionally in the race of life and admire the 
beautiful in thought, form and sound 
about us; to appreciate character, honor 
truth, and respect honor; in short, to be 
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true men and women. The educational 
system that fails to stimulate and develop 
these faculties is not complete; that which 
obliterates any of them is dangerous. 
The value of education lies not so much 
in what it imparts as in what in induces. 
The school course that assists the pupil 
in making his way in after life is valu- 
able; but the edtication that induces him 
to live a true life is beyond value, and is 
the ideal toward which all educational 
efforts should be turned. 


- > - 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


BY ELLEN E. PRICE. 


‘THERE is no institution more necessary 

to the maintenance of our form of 
government than our Public Schoo! Sys- 
tem, and there are to-day two potent influ- 
ences tending to prevent the realization 
of the possibilities of that system ; one is 
such a development of public conscience 
as allows school officers to subserve the 
needs of a political machine. and the other 
is the man-management of our schools. 

The union of politics and schools is as 
fraught with danger as is the union of 
Church and State. The partisan as in the 
selfish man who is ambitious for political 
favor may not acknowledge this, but the 
patriot will see in whatever hinders the 
advancement of our schools a menace of 
danger. 

The ignoring of women in school offices 
is depriving the State of the services of 
many of her most loyal citizens, qualified 
and ready toserve her. Every one admits 
woman's interest in education. Even the 
most conservative will grant that the 
training of the young is not only her 
privilege but her duty. Yet in many of 
our States women have been almost en- 
tirely ignored in the management of our 
Public Schools. In the schools as in the 
professions, men have had hitherto the 
advantage of the ‘‘squatter;’’ they are 
on the ground , and possession is nine 
points of the law. 

In the professions, however, we find 
here and there successful women who, by 
their individual worth and persistent 
effort, have overcome this disadvantage. 
But in the Public Schools the matter is 
more difficult, for they are under the con- 
trol of the State, and those who have 
possession have the weapon 
themselves in this possession. 
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stance, the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
makes women eligible to any office of con- 
trol or management under the School 
System—yet it denies them the right to 
vote for the people who hold the offices 
or make the appointments. And what is 
the result? In this, the twenty-fourth 
year since the Constitution went into 
effect, out of a total of 13,784 school di- 
rectors only forty-one are women. 

When we consider how bereft the home 
is without the mother’s love and guiding 
care, can we not appreciate a similar de- 
privation in the school-life of our chil- 
dren? ‘The most important office in our 
School System is that of director. The 
School Director is a power in his way 
second to none. Upon him depends the 
efficiency of the schools. Just what they 
are he makes them; for what they are 
not, he is responsible. He builds the 
school houses, employs the teachers, se- 
lects the text-books, decides upon the 
course of study, prescribes the methods of 
teaching, and there is no one to call him 
to account. If his constituency are not 
pleased with his record they may refuse 
to re-elect him at the expiration of his 
term, but while he is in office his power is 
very great. His intellect and conscience 
make the atmosphere in which our chil- 
dren live nearly half of their waking day. 
How wise and good he ought to be to 
stand thus for both father and mother to 
the children of our State ! 

The zdeal school director should be 
equipped with a liberal education, a 
knowledge of up-to-date educational 
methods, interest in the Public Schools 
and belief in their possibilities, a knowl- 
edge of child-nature and of the needs of 
children, the ability to judge character 
and todeal with men, and sufficient leisure 
to devote to the various duties of the 
office. Few men, even granting them all 
the other qualifications, know child- 
nature or have much appreciation of chil- 
dren’s needs, and many men have little 
or no leisure to devote to the duties of 
the office, while there are many women 
of culture, of experience in educational 
matters and of leisure, ready and waiting 
to serve their State in this way; their 
services are not only zo/ asked, but not 
even accepted when offered. A School 
Board composed entirely of men—even 
properly qualified men—cannot fill the re- 
quirements of the ideal Board, for it lacks 
a very essential element—the qualities of 
the mother heart and soul. 
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When we consider how many women 
there are who possess all the qualifications 
of the ideal director, and how few are 
elected to that office, we naturally ques- 
tion the conditions governing the election. 
And when we remember that directors are 
elected by men only, and that the office is 
very widely considered the lawful prey of 
the politician —the earnest of greater politi- 
cal tavors—we know that nothing short 
of franchise in the hands of the women 
can bring about the necessary reform. 


SOME GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
BY E. E. OLCOTT. 


W* hang mottoes upon the wall and 
‘Y write them upon the blackboard for 
the pupils, hoping the gems may be 
woven into the thought and gleam in the 
lives of the children. Why not copy for 
ourselves wise sayings, words of warning, 
words that comfort, strengthen or inspire? 
Why not write them in large letters upon 
tinted cards, and from day to day place 
one or another upon the desk where the 
eye may rest upon it as upon a flower? 
Half unconsciously, the bits of wisdom 
would be absorbed and become a part of 
the mental and spiritual being, just as 
sunshine is absorbed by the body. I give 
you some gems that have been as faithful 
friends to me. Each of you can from 
your general reading gather such 
‘friends,’’ for often what is a flashing gem 
to one is lustreless to another, so different 
are our needs. These are thoughts well 
worth thinking: 

The heart must leap kindly back to 
kindness. 

Soft words are hard arguments 

Do to-day thy nearest duty. 

‘Tis always morning somewhere in the 
world. 

One pound of learning requires ten 
pounds of common sense to apply it.—- 
Persian Proverb. 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

The best statemanship— self-govern- 
ment. 

Trials do not weaken us. 
show us that we are weak. 

Our motive power is always found in 
what we lack. 

Trying is so far ahead of not trying that 
a real failure is almost excusable. 

Expect the doors of usefulness to open 
to you as you come to them through de- 
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sire and preparation. Help others as you 
grow, and you will grow as you help 
thers. 

Can a man or woman choose duties? 
No more than they can choose their birth- 
place or their father or their mother.— 
George Eliot. 

Scan difficulties closely to see what may 
be overcome, what mitigated, and what 
must be borne. 

She was a pupil who took instruction 
very slowly, she seemed to have two left 
hands and no head. 

Nothing is easier than to find a reason 
for the unpleasant in ourselves in causes 
outside of ourselves.—£. S. Phelps. 

Our confidential friends have not so 
much to do in shaping our lives as the 
thoughts which we harbor. 

To be sincere, to be gentle and just and 
helpful to others, to spend time in learn- 
ing only the things that are worth know- 
ing—this was the goal she strove to 
reach. 





Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like aman, but don’t be worked to death. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still; 
Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s want and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

—George Herbert. 
All are not just because they do no wrong; 
But he who will not wrong me when he may, 
He is the truly just. I praise not those, 
Who in their petty dealings pilfer not, 
But him, whose conscience spurnsat secret fraud, 
When he might plunder and defy surprise. 
His be the praise who, looking down with scorn 
On the false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own clear héart, and boldly dares 
To de, not to be ‘hough an honest man. 


—_ eect pena 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON 
LIBRARIES. 


HE Public Libraries are called into 

being by the artisan and the small 
shopkeeper, and it is by them that they 
are mainly used. Books are peculiarly 
necessary to the working men of our 
towns. Their life is one of much mono- 
tony. The savage has a far more varied 
existence. He must watch the habits of 
the game he hunts, their migrations and 
feeding-grounds ; he must know where 
and how to fish ; every month brings him 
some fresh occupation and some change 
of food. He must prepare his weapons 
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and build his own house even the light- 
ing of a fire, so easy now, is to him a 
matter of labor and skill. The agricnl- 
tural laborer turns his hand to many 
things. He ploughs and sows, mows 
and reaps. He plants at one season, uses 
the bill-hook and the axe at another. He 
looks after the sheep and pigs and cows. 
To hold the plough, to lay a fence, or to 
tie up a sheaf, is by no means so easy as 
it looks. It is said of Woodsworth that 
a stranger having on one occasion asked 
to see his study, the maid said: ‘‘ This 
is master’s room, but he studies in the 
fields.’’ The agricultural laborer learns 
a great deal in the fields. He knows 
much more than we give him credit for, 
only it is field-learning, not book-learn- 
ing,—and, none the worse for that. 

But the man who works in a shop or 
manufactory has a much more monoton- 
ous life. He is confined to one process, 
or, perhaps, even one part of a process, 
from year’s end to year’s end. He ac- 
quires, no doubt, a skill little short of 
miraculous, but on the other hand, very 
narrow. If he is not himself to become a 
mere animated machine; he must gen- 
erally obtain, and in some cases he can 
only obtain, the necessary variety and 
interest from the use of books. ‘There is 
happily now some tendency to shorten 
the hours of labor, except, indeed, in 
shops, and what is less satisfactory, there 
are times when work is slack. But the 
hours of leisure should not be hours of 
idleness ; leisure is one of the grandest 
blessings, idleness one of the greatest 
curses—one is the source of happiness, 
the other of misery. Suppose a poor man 
has for a few days no work, what is he to 
do? How is he to employ his time. If 
he has access to a Library it need no 
longer be lost. 

The reasons for educating our children 
apply equally to those grown up. We 
have now all over the country good ele- 
mentary schools. We do our best to edu- 
cate our children. We teach them to 
read, and try to give them a love of read- 
ing. Why do we do this? Because we 
believe that no one can study without 
being the better for it, that it tends to 
make the man the better workman and 
the workman the better man. But edu- 
cation ought never to stop, and the li- 
brary is the school for the grown-up. 
There is a story that King Alfred, when 
a child once set his heart on a book. ‘‘ He 








shall have the book,’’ said his mother, 
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‘‘when he can read it,’’ and by that title 
Alfred won it. Our children have learned 
to read; have they not also the same title 
to books. Many of those who are not 
Socialists in the ordinary sense, would be 
so if they thought Socialism would have 
the effect which its advocates anticipate. 
It is because we do not believe that 
Socialism in the ordinary sense would 
promote ‘‘ the greatest good of the great- 
est number,’’ that we are not Socialists. 
But the difficulties we feel, do not apply 
to books. It is said that a poor woman 
on seeing the sea for the first time was 
delighted. ‘‘It was grand,’’ she said, 
**to see something of which there was 
enough for everybody.’’ Well, there are 
books enough for every one, and the best 
books are the cheapest. Reading is a 
pleasure as to which wealth gives scarcely 
any advantage. This applies to few other 
things. We who are engaged in the 
‘* puzzle of business ’’ seem always to wish 
for rather more than we have. But in 
books fortune showers on us more than 
we can possibly use. 

We are beginning to realize that edu- 
cation should last through life, that the 
education of our children should not be a 
mere matter of grammar and of words, 
but should include some training of the 
hand and eye; so on the other hand, the 
life of the grown-up man and woman 
should not be altogether devoted to work 
with the hands, to the pursuit of money, 
but they should devote some time to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the improve- 
ment of their minds. Why should not 
every one, moreover, add something to 
the sum of human knowledge? However 
humble his lot in life, he may do so. We 
do not yet appreciate the dignity of man- 
ual labor, and there seems a general im- 
pression that science is something up iu 
the clouds; all very well for philosophers 
and geniuses, and those who have the 
means of buying expensive apparatus, but 
for them only. This is quite a mistake. 
To whom do we owe our national pro- 
gress? Partly, no doubt, to wise sover- 
eigns and statesmen, partly to our brave 
army and navy, partly to the gallant ex- 
plorers who paved the way to our colo- 
nial empire, partly to students and phil- 
osophers. But while we remember with 


gratitude all they have accomplished, we 
must not forget that the British workman, 
besides all he has done with his strong 
right arm, has used his brains also to 
great advantage. 
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Watt was a mechanical engineer; Henry 
Cort, whose improvements in manufac- 
turers are said to have added to the wealth 
of England more than the whole value of 
the national debt, was the son of a brick- 
maker; Huntsman, the inventor of cast 
steel, was a poor watchmaker; Crompton 
was a weaver; Wedgwood was a potter; 
Brindley, Telford, Mushat, and Nelson 
were working men; George Stephenson 
began life as a cowboy at twopence a day, 
and could not read until he was eighteen; 
Dalton was the son of a poor weaver; 
Faraday of a blacksmith; Arkwright be- 
gan life as a barber; Sir Humphrey Davy 
was an apothecary’s apprentice; Boulton, 
‘the father of Birmingham,’’ was a but- 
ton maker; and Watt the son of a carpen- 
ter. To these men, and others like them, 
the world owes a deep debt of gratitude. 
We ought to be as proud of them as of 
our great generals and statesmen.—/7vom 
‘The Use of Life.”’ 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: II. 


fe following are the selections in 

prose and verse committed to memory 
for the dates named, by the Boys’ High 
School, and written from memory at the 
regular period appointed for this work in 
the programme of the week. These are 
not given to show what some one may 
think ough/ to be done, but simply what 
zs done by teacher and pupil. 

A gentleman who has been for many 
years a teacher in the department of Eng- 
lish literature in the High School of one 
of the leading cities of the West, inquired 
recently what texts in literature we are 
using. When he learned that we are 
trying merely to put this matter in the 
concrete rather than in the abstract— 
having pupils memorize, as well as con- 
sider and discuss, good things each week 
as a regular feature of the school work, 
using a compendium of literature for this 
purpose—he was enthusiastic in approval 
of the method. ‘These pupils,’’ said he, 
‘‘can have no thought now of the great 
good this work will do for them. It will 
stay with them all their lives. Nothing 
else in the school course can at all com- 
pare with it in suggesting thought, 
influencing taste, and determining char- 
acter upon good lines.”’ 

He spoke of having his own pupils fre- 
quently commit fine things in connection 
with their study of authors and of rhetoric 
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generally, as is the custom of all good 
teachers of English, and told with much 
pleasure of a recent incident in his own 
school experience. The note-book of a 
young girl in one of his classes lay open 
upon her desk one day as he was passing, 
and he picked it up to look atit. In it 
he found, neatly and carefully written, 
all the choice poems and other selections 
that he had given to her class in many 
months. He congratulated her upon the 
interest she seemed to feel in such work. 
She smiled, and said *‘ Yes, I know them 
all.’’ He was surprised, and asked: 
‘You can repeat them all?’’ ‘“ Every 
one of them; and I am glad to know 
them.’’ And he added, confident of the 
truth of what he was saying: ‘‘ That girl 
has what she cannot lose. She may be 
rich, or she may be poor and have to 
work hard for her living. Whatever 
her life, amid whatever surroundings, it 
must be better for this, if she should live 
to be eighty.’’ Was he right—or wrong? 
IF WE KNEW. 
If we knew the woe and heart-ache 
Waiting for us down the road, 
If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load; 
Would we spend the day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be? 
Would we wait with such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 


If we knew the baby fingers, 
Pressed against the window pane, 
Would be cold and still to-morrow,— 
Never trouble us again; 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah, those little ice-cold fingers! 
How they point our memory back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For our reaping by and by. 


Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 
As when winter's snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air. 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 

Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day; 
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And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their Eden-like perfume, 

Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 

Let us gather up the sunbeams, 
Lying all about our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff ; 

Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day; 

With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from our way.—Avon. 


BRUTUS ON DEATH OF CAESAR. 


Romans, countrymen and lovers! Hear 
me for my cause; and be silent, that 
you may hear. Believe for mine 
honor; and have respect to mine honor, 
that you may believe. Censure me in 
your and your senses, 


wisdom; 
that you may the better judge. If there 
assembly—any dear 


be any in this 
to him I say, that 


friend of Ceesar’s, 
to Czcesar was no less than 


me 


awake 


Brutus’ love 
his. If, then, that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Ceesar, this is my an- 
swer: Not that I loved Czesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more. Had you rather 
Ceesar were living, and die all slaves, than 
that Caesar were dead, to live all free- 
men? As Czesar loved me, I weep for 
him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; 
as he was valiant, I honor him; but, as 
he was ambitious, Islew him. ‘There are 
tears, for his love; joy, for his fortune; 
honor, for his valor; and death, for his 
ambition! Who here base, that 
would be a bondman? If any, speak; for 
him have I offended, Who is here so 
rude, that would not be a Roman? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. Who 
is here so vile, that will not love his 
country? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

None? Then none have I offended. I 
have done no more to Czesar than you 
shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony, who, though he had no 
hand in his death, shall receive the bene- 
fit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth—as which of you shall not? With 
this I depart,—that, as I slew my best 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death.— 
Shakespeare. Nov. 9. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 
When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more; 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 
And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 
With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 
And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 
Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 
O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 
H. W. Longfellow. 


NINETIETH PSALM. 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction; and 
sayest, Return, ye children of men. For 
a thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. Thou carriest them away 
as with a flood; they are asasleep. In 
the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. 


| 
| 





In the morning it flourish- | 


eth, and groweth up; in the evening it is | 


cut down and withereth. For we are con- 


sumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath 
are we troubled. 
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Thou hast set our iniquities before 
thee, our secret sins in the light of 
thy countenance. For all our days are 
passed away in thy wrath. Wespend our 
years as a tale that istold. The days of 
our years are threescore years and ten; 
and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we 
fly away. Who knoweth the power of 
thine anger? even according to thy fear so 
is thy wrath. So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

Return, O Lord, howlong? And let it 
repent thee concerning thy servants. O 
satisfy us early with thy mercy; that we 
may rejoice and be glad all our days. 
Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us and the 
years wherein we have seen evil. Let thy 
work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children, 

And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us: And establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of our handsestablishthouit. ov. 76. 

NOW. 
The venerable Past—is past; 

’Tis dark and shines not in the ray: 
’Twas good, no doubt—’tis gone at last— 

There dawns another day. 

Why should we sit where ivies creep, 
And shroud ourselves in charnels deep, 
Or the world’s yesterdays deplore, 
’Mid crumbling ruins mossy hoar? 


Why should we see with dead men’s eyes, 
Looking at WAs from morn till night, 
When the beauteous Now, the divine To BE, 
Woo with their charms our living sight? 

Why should we hear but echoes dull, 

When the world of sound, so beautiful, 
Will give us music of our own? 

Why in the darkness should we grope, 

When the sun, in heaven’s resplendent cope, 
Shines as bright as ever it shone? 


Abraham saw no brighter stars 
Than those which burn for thee and me. 
When Homer heard the lark’s sweet song 
Or night-bird’s lovelier melody, 
They were such soundsas Shakespeare heard, 
Or Chaucer, when he blessed the bird, 
Such lovely sounds as we can hear. 
Great Plato saw the vernal year 
Send forth its tender flowers and shoots, 
And luscious autumn pour its fruits; 
And we can see the lilies blow, 
The cornfields wave, the rivers flow; 
For us all bounties of the earth, 
For us its wisdom, love and mirth, 
If we daily walk in the sight of God, 
And prize the gifts He has bestowed. 
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We will not dwell amid the graves, 

Nor in dim twilights sit alone, 
To gaze at moldered architraves, 

Or plinths and columns overthrown; 
We will not only see the light 

Through painted windows cobwebbed o’er, 
Nor know the beauty of the night 

Save by the moonbeam on the floor: 
But in the presence of the sun, 

Or moon, or stars, our hearts shall glow; 
We'll look at nature face to face, 
And we shall love because we know. 


The present needs us. Every age 
Bequeaths the next for heritage 
No lazy luxury or delight— 
But strenuous labor for the right; 
For Vow, the child and sire of Time, 
Demands the deeds of earnest men 
To make it better than the past, 
And stretch the circle of its ken. 
Now is a fact that men deplore, 
Though it might bless them evermore, 
Would they but fashion it aright: 
’Tis ever new, ’tis ever bright. 


Time, nor Eternity, hath seen 
A repetition of delight 
In all its phases: ne’er hath been 
For men or angels that which 7s, 
And that which 7s hath ceased to be 
Ere we have breathed it, and its place 
Is lost in the Eternity. 
But Vow is ever good and fair, 
Of the Infinitude the heir, 
And we of it. So let us live 
That from the past we may receive 
Light for the Now—from Now a joy 
That Fate nor Time shall e’er destroy. 
Charles Mackay. 
ROLLA TO 


THE PERUVIANS. 





My brave associates—partners of my 
toil, my feelings, and my fame!—can 
Rolla’s words add vigor to the virtuous 
energies which inspire your hearts? No! 
You have judged, as I have, the foulness 
of the crafty plea by which these bold in- 
vaders would delude you. Your gener- 
ous spirit has compared, as mine has, the 
motives which, in a war like this, can ani- 
mate their minds and ours. They, by a 
strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for 
plunder, and extended rule: we, for our 
country, our altars, andour homes. They 
follow an adventurer whom they fear, and 
obey a power which they hate: we serve 
a monarch whom we love—a God whom 
we adore. Where’er they move in anger, 
desolation tracks their progress. When- 
e’er they pause in amity, affliction mourns 
their friendship. They boast they come 
but to improve our state, enlarge our 
thoughts, and free us from the yoke of 
error! Yes: they will give enlightened 
freedom to our minds, who are themselves 
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the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride! 

They offer us their protection: yes, such 

protection as vultures give to lambs— 

covering and devouring them! They call 
on us to barter all of good we have en- 
hanced and proved, for the desperate 
chance Of something better which they 
promise. Beour plain answer this: The 
throne we honor is the people’s choice; 
the laws we reverence are our brave 
fathers’ legacy; the faith we follow teaches 
us to live in bonds of charity with all 
mankind, and die with hope of bliss be- 
yond the grave. Tell your invaders this; 
and tell them, too, we seek no change,— 
and, least of all, such change as they would 
bring us!—2. B. Sheridan. Nov. 23. 
THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 

Heaven is not gained at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 
I count this thing to be grandly true, 

That a noble deed is a step towards God— 

Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 

We rise by things that are ’neath our feet; 
By whatwe have mastered of goodand gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary,and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 

We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And wethink that we mount theairon wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 

Wings for the angels, but feet for the men! 
We may borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope and resolve and aspire and 

pray, 

But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 

Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 

And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 

J. G. Holland. 
AMONG MY BOOKS. 

In my garden I spend my days; in 
my library Ispend my nights. My inter- 
ests are divided between my geraniums 
and my books. With the flowers I am in 
the present; with the books I am in the 
past. I gointo my library, and all his- 
tory unrolls before me. I breathe the 
morning air of the world while the scent 





of Eden’s roses yet lingered in it, while it 
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vibrated only to the world’s first brood of | 


nightingales, and to the laugh of Eve. 


I see the pyramids building; I hear the | 


shoutings of the armies of Alexander; I 
feel the ground shake beneath the march 
of Camby’ses. I sit as in a theatre,—the 
stage is Time, the play is the World. 
What a spectacle it is! What kingly 
pomp, what processions file past, what 
cities burn to heaven, what crowds of 
captives are dragged at the chariot wheels 
of conquerors! 

I hear or cry ‘‘ Bravo!’’ when the great 
actors come on, shaking the stage. Iam 
a Roman emperor when I look at a Ro- 
man coin. I lift old Homer, and I shout 
Achilles in the trenches. The silence 
of the empeopled Syrian plains, the out- 
comings and in-goings of the patriarchs, 
Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac in the fields 
at eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s 
guile, Esau’s face reddened by the desert 
sun-heat, Joseph's splendid funeral pro- 
cession—all these things I find within the 
boards of my Old Testament. 

What a silence in those old books, as 
of a half-peopled world; what bleating of 
flocks, what green pastoral rest, what 
indubitable human existence! Across 
brawling centuries of blood and war I 
hear the bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the 
tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s camels. 

O men and women, so far separated yet 
so near, so strange yet so well-known, 
by what miraculous power do I know you 
all? Books are the true Elysian fields 
where the spirits of the dead converse, 
and into these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled. What king’s court can boast 
such company? What school of philos- 
ophy such wisdom ? 

There is Pan's pipe; there are the songs 
of Apollo. Seated in my library at night, 
and looking on the silent faces of my 
books, I am occasionally visited by a 
strange sense of the supernatural. They 
are not collections of printed pages; they 
are ghosts. I take one down, and it 
speaks with me in a tongue not now 
heard on earth, and of men and things of 
which it alone possesses the knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes 
I think I misapply the term. No man 
sees more company than I do. I travel 
with mightier cohorts around me than 
ever did Timour or Ghengis Khan on 
their fiery marches. I ama sovereign in 
my library; but it is the dead, not the liv- 
ing, that attend my levees.—A/exande? 
Smith. Nov. 30. 


OF SCHOOLING OUTSIDE OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


| 
t 
, 
| A BICYCLE tour last July brought to 
| [\ our notice a feature of public educa- 
| tion in Germany which might wisely be 
imitated in this country. We arrived 
| one day at Goslar, on the northern edge 
| of the Hartz Mountains. ‘The proprietor 
of our hotel was busy preparing for the 
| coming of sixty boys. They arrived the 
next evening with their knapsacks, on 
| foot, and accompanied by three or four 
teachers. In the large dining hall, after 
| their bread and beer, brief addresses were 
| made to them, and they sang lustily sev- 
| eral patriotic and folk songs. They were 
la lively but orderly company. Next 
| morning they gathered in the public 
| square, near the most ancient historic 
| building in the town. The events of in- 
| terest which had there transpired were 
recounted to them, and other songs were 
| sung in praise of the Fatherland. We 
| afterwards saw them in various excur- 
sions in the neighborhood. 
| Such companies of students were often 
| met with in the Hartz and in the Thurin- 
gian forest. We learned that these jour- 
neys are an important part of school life. 
The pupils come sometimes from small 
villages, sometimes from the larger towns. 
The proposed route is laid out weeks or 
even months beforehand. The pupils 
draw maps of the region through which 
they are to pass. Its features of geo- 
graphic, historic, literary and geological 
interest are pointed out to them. They 
are told what they may expect to see and 
how to see it. 

Usually each pupil makes a weekly 
contribution towards the cost of the trip 
till the amount needed is secured. Of 
course, strict economy is practiced, and 
the expense is small. Often they sleep 
in barns or in large halls, covered with 
straw. They are instructed as to their 
outfits, and each boy carries what he re- 
quires strapped on his shoulders. They 
divide into several groups—one group 
marching as leaders, another bringing up 
the rear, another acting as a scout and so 
on. They study botany, natural history, 
the roads and how they were made, the 
raising and moving of crops and many 
other things. They visit the homes 
where men famous in war, government 
or literature have lived. They learn 
poems associated with places. From 
| such a journey, lasting from three days 
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to three weeks, they return to their own 
communities with many new things of 
interest to talk about and much valuable 
information. ‘They write essays on their 
travels and observations. This outdoor 
study in Germany is considered import- 
ant enough to be made the subject of an 
extended report in a volume just issued 
by the English Education Office.—(Con- 
gregationalist. 
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THE ESSENTIAL THING. 


N the December number of 7he College 

Student, Prof. Geo. F. Mull has an 
appreciative article upon the late Dr. 
Harbaugh, whose portrait—presented by 
Mr. Wolf, of Pittsburgh, as a companion 
picture to that of Dr. Higbee which he 
gave to the seminary a year or more ago 
—has recently been unveiled in the read- 
ing room of the Reformed Theological 
Seminary at Lancaster. We take for 
these columns the following suggestive 
paragraphs: 

‘The biographer of Dr. Harbaugh 
calls him philosopher, poet, and theolo- 
gian, to which may be added as embraced 
within their meaning, teacher, preacher, 
editor and author. All these he was 
in aneminent degree. And yet he is said 
to have been a self-educated and self- 
made man; and ina sense this is doubt- 
less true—not, however, in the usual 
acceptation of that term as it is so often 
employed in contempt of the organized 
methods of education and regular institu- 
tions of learning. Dr. Harbaugh was 
self-made in the sense of having been 
self-dependent, self-reliant, self sacrific- 
ing. Without the moral support of en- 
couragement from the bosom of his home- 
life and without the financial support of 
his father, he went alone upon his way. 
His efforts to obtain an education illus- 
trate for the thousandth time what so 
many fail to realize, save through a per- 
sonal experience, ending in the bitterness 
of disappointed hopes. I refer to what 
may be called the personal equation of 
the student as it enters into the complex 
problem of education. Indeed, with this 
factor duly and adequately provided for, 
the problem becomes remarkably simple. 
Beautiful and commodious buildings, 
large endowments, splendid libraries, 
with their wealth of books, observatories 
and laboratories with their costly equip- 
ment of apparatus, faculties with pro- 
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fessors and instructors by the hundred, 
courses of study endlessly classified and 
diversified, gymnasiums with their highly 
organized systems of physical culture and 
athletics—all these things and more, em- 
braced within the scope of a first-class 
modern university, are of little avail, 7/ 
the student does not study. Opportunities 
and facilities are one thing, using them 
and appropriating their benefits unto self 
for further use, quite another thing. The 
former can and should be afforded in 
fullest measure by the institution, the 
latter can and will occur only with the 
consent of the student. 

‘“Dr. Harbaugh was, to be sure, richly 
gifted with natural endowments of a high 
order; but he was at the same time, and 
all the time, a student—a hard, painstak- 
ing and assiduous student; and in this 
circumstance, I think, will be found the 
secret of his unflagging intellectual 
power, as so amply attested by his 
numerous works and his masterful influ- 
ence. Is there not a lesson in this, and 
shall not we lay the lesson to heart—we 
that are students, with vastly greater op- 
portunities? As we consider his achieve- 
ments, may we not gather courage for 
the re-enforcement of our energy, the 
kindling of our zeal, and the confirmation 
of our purpose in the quest of truth, the 
great end of all studying ?’’ 


— 


GIRARD AND CHARITY. 





N a recent sermon, Rev. Dr. T. B. 
| Neely, of Philadelphia, spoke upon 
the subject ‘‘ Girard and Charity,’’ tak- 
ing as his text, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ A 
congregation that filled the church in 
every part was present, and among the 
number were members of the Girard Col- 
lege Alumni. 

He said: ‘‘In less than a year Phila- 
delphia has dedicated two monuments 
one to Washington, the patriot, soldier 
and statesman, the other to Girard, the 
man of peace in the private walks of life. 
In the one we have the great general 
mounted on a war-horse; in the other, the 
plain citizen in the garb of a citizen. 
Like Washington, yet on totally different 
lines, Girard made a name that lives after 
him. We have Girard street, Girard 
avenue, the Girard bank, and Girard Col- 
lege. There must have been some reason 
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for this memory of the man; and yet, who 
was Stephen Girard? A French boy, 
born twenty-six years before this nation 
declared its independence ; whose mis- 
fortunes in early school life caused him 
the loss of an eye; and yet it was not the 
mere chance of war that brought him 
here, although it appears that it was the 
chance of war that gave him to Phila- 
delphia, as there is reason to believe that 
Girard’s first visit here was in the year 
1769.”’ 

Dr. Neely presented also an interesting 
biography of Girard, referring to his first 
partnership with his brother, which gave 
to John $60,000 and to Stephen $50,000 
when the partnership ended. He said 
that Girard was not a popular man, never 
associating with men of his own age, with 
no curiosity to appease and no pleasure 
to satisfy. He had a farm, but, unlike 
other gentlemen farmers, he made farm- 
ing pay. One thing he did—he attended 
to his own business. Even as late as the 
year 1820 he said: ‘‘I live like a galley 
slave. To rest is to rust. Every man 
should labor until his last hour.”’ 

‘*Let us not be too severe in our judg- 
ment of the man. We shouid strike a 
balance if we judge at all. There were 
many crosses in his life, his home and his 
early school days, but back of his reserve 
and bluff manner there was much good- 
ness.’ Dr. Neely referred at length to 
his wonderful work and self-denial in the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1793; to his 
loans to the Government in the war of 
1812, and to his dealings with the United 
States Bank, where he found his oppor- 
tunities for large gains. He classed 
Girard as ‘‘ the sheet anchor of American 
credit.’’ When others were contracting he 
dealt in expansion, and his loan to the 
State Treasury was his last public act. 
At last came the time when he had to 
dispose of his great fortune, and this he 
did in the year 1828. He died nearly 82 
years of age, and he had not rusted out. 

‘* Girard’s greatest work was the estab- 
lishment of his college for orphans. Did 
you see the parade on dedication day? 
This parade was more wonderful than the 
Washington parade. There were in all 
1766 graduates of the College in that line. 
There were boys there who were from the 
College as you see them in everyday life 
back of the high gray walls, in magnifi- 
cent buildings, the pride of the city. 
Here you have your future soldier and 
citizen. And this is Philadelphia’s 





noblest philanthropy. Is Girard worthy 
of this memorial statue? Is he worthy the 
dollars that it cost? He did not need the 
monument, but he deserved it. And 
what is all this great school but a noble 
purpose cherished for many years? Yes; 
he knew what an orphan’s fight was.”’ 

‘Was Girard a Christian ?’’ asked Dr. 
Neely. ‘‘ He was not a Methodist, not 
the kind of Christian I would like him 
to have been, but perhaps he was a better 
Christian than some people think. What 
he has done will grow with the years and 
the generations. How aptly it fills the 
declaration of the Master, who said : ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.’’’ 


f 


UNCLE SOL’S CRITICISM. 


( NE of the best criticisms on the aver- 

age primer to which a child is intro- 
duced is made by Uncle Sol, the pupil of 
his granddaughter in the charming little 
story by Bertha McEnery Stuart, in the 
October number of S¢. Nicholas, entitled 
“A Funny Little School.’’ Uncle Sol, 
after toiling weeks ‘‘to get an insight 
into education,’’ makes a discovery: 

In a few days he knew not only cats 
at sight, but da/s and rva/s, even when 
Louizy-Lou covered the pictures over 
with her hand, which was a very im- 
portant test. But when he had learned 
these three words, and several smaller 
ones, such as o-n, on, u-p, up, he began 
to complain a little. ‘‘Why, Louizy- 
Lou, baby,’’ he said one evening as he 
took off his spectacles and began wiping 
them slowly, ‘‘ when is we gwine to study 
about some other sort o’ creation? Look 
to me like de ups an’ downs o’ cats an’ 
bats an’ rats is mighty po’ readin’ for a 
Christian—dat is, to heep on wid it. An’ 
dat readin’ lesson I heerd you read about 
‘de pup bit de cow on de lip,’ I wouldn’t 
read it no mo’, baby. I nuver knowed 
no little puppy to do sech a thing; an’ 
even ef dis heah book-pup done it, I no 
doubt de cow she pestered him into it. 
But seem to me dat’s a mighty po’ sort 
o’ puppy to pick out to put in a book, 
when dey so many cunnin’ ones roun’ 
dis plantation wid manners an’ sense. 
But for de cats an’ rats, of co’se I ain’t 
got nothin’ ag’in’ ’em, zz dey places; but 
I’m tired of ’em.”’ 

How many children, had they the 
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power of expression, would 
against the senseless putting together of 
words which have no interest for them, 
no revelation that leads to something be- 
yond, that stimulates curiosity to walk 
further in the stubbly path of knowledge! 
The useless intrusion of bad manners, of 
revenge, of meanness, even though the 
actors be animals, in a few dramatic 
stories introduced into the primary read- 
ing-books, rouses the indignation of all 
who know that the full force of indigna- 
tion lies not in the negative, but the 
positive; not in warnings against evil, 
but in stimulation toward the good. 
This principle should control the authors 
of books for children, especially for those 
books that constitute the only literature 
of thousands of children.— Outlook. 


> —_-—— 


SILVER AND GOLD. 
HE Philadelphia 77mes puts it very 
plainly as follows in replying to the 
question why the owners of silver mines 
are not on the same basis as the owners 
of gold mines in the free coinage of both 
metals by the United States government : 
‘“The answer is verysimple. Ifa gold 
miner presents gold bullion at the Mint 
for coinage he must present ten dollars in 
actual value of gold for every $10 gold 
piece he wants coined. The government 
coins it without charge solely for the con- 
venience of the public, and it furnishes no 
profit whatever to the owner of the gold. 
‘““Tf the same privilege were extended 
to the silver miners, the man who brought 
$40 worth of bullion to the United States 
Mint, to be coined free on the same basis 
as gold, would receive from the Mint one 
hnndred legal tender silver dollars in re- 
turn for his forty dollars’ worth of metal. 
‘‘’'The silver miners and the gold miners 
are on precisely an equal basis with the 
government. Each can receive for his 
metal exactly what it is worth. The 
government coins the gold without charge, 
and without profit to the owner of the 
gold bullion, to accommodate the public 
in the circulation of money, and when it 
wants silver it purchases it from the silver 
miner at its market value, and returns to 
the silver miners full compensation for 
their product, just as it returns full 

compensation to the gold miners. 
‘The gold coin is not a legal tender 
because it is stamped at a fixed value by 
the government. Whenever gold coins, 
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by reason of the friction of circulation, 
become reduced in value, they are a legal 
tender only for the intrinsic value of gold 
remaining in the coin. No advantage 
whatever is given to the owner of gold by 
its free coinage, as his bullion is worth in 
open market precisely the same amount 
as the coin the government gives for it.’’ 


LINCOLN’S REVERENCE FOR 
LEARNING. 





ROM the New York 777bune we take 

a clergyman’s account of his inter- 
views with Abraham Lincoln. Every 
such narrative is interesting, as it is 
quite sure to bring into relief some char- 
acteristic of the great President. 

The first time I met Mr. Lincoln was 
during his contest with Douglas. I was 
a young clergyman in a small Illinois 
county town. I was almost a stranger 
there when Lincoln was announced to 
make a speech. I went to the hall, got 
a seat well forward, and asked a neigh- 
bor to point out Mr. Lincoln when he 
came in. ‘‘You won't have no trouble 
knowin’ him when he comes,”’ said my 
friend, and I didn’t. Soon a tall, gaunt 
man came down the aisle, and was 
greeted with hearty applause. 

I was specially impressed with the fair- 
ness and honesty of the man. He began 
by stating Douglas’ points as fully and 
fairly as Douglas could have done. It 
struck me that he even overdid it, in his 
anxiety to put his opponent’s arguments 
in the most attractive form. But then he 
went at those arguments, and answered 
them so convincingly that there was 
nothing more to be said. 

Mr. Lincoln’s manner so charmed me 
that I asked to meet him after the ad- 
dress, and learning that he was to be in 
town the next day attending court, I in- 
vited him to dine with me. He came, 
and we had an interesting visit. 

The thing that most impressed me was 
his reverence for learning. Recently 
come from divinity studies, I was full of 
books, and he was earnest in drawing me 
out about them. He was by no means 
ignorant of literature, but as a man of 
affairs, naturally he had not followed new 
things nor studied in the lines I had. 
Philosophy interested him particularly, 
and after we had talked about some of the 
men then in vogue, he remarked how 


‘ much he felt ‘the need of reading, and 
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what a loss it was to a man not to have 
grown up among books. 

‘*Men of force,’’ I answered, ‘‘can get 
on pretty well without books. They do 
their own thinking, instead of adopting 
what other men think.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘but books 
serve to show a man that those original 
thoughts of his aren’t very new, after 
all.’’ 

I met Mr. Lincoln several times later, 
the next time a long while after, in 
another place. I thought he would have 
forgotten me, but he knew me on sight, 
and asked in the gentlest way possible 
about my wife, who had been ill when he 
came to see us. But of all my memories 
of Lincoln, the one that stands out strong- 
est was his interest in poetry and the- 
ology. He loved the things of the spirit. 


— —_ — 


A STORY FOR MOTHERS. 


‘THE mother’s influence in the home— 

how far-reaching it is! The strong, 
pure influence of a Christian mother is 
worth more than all the sermons preached 
in turning men to righteousness. <A 
tender little story of a Scotch home is told 
in the Christian Age: 

A poor peasant on the Scotch coast had 
an unusually large brood of children, 
seven of them boys, and little, indeed, 
could he do for them. He labored early 
and late in the fields, and contrived to 
keep the wolf from the door, but that was 
all. There was never a shilling to spare, 
and the farmer’s life was a hopeless, ex- 
hausting struggle against poverty and 
adversity. 

The mother, too, worked early and late 
with all the cooking, washing and house- 
hold drudgery of the humble home. 
There were many to clothe as well as to 
feed, and so scanty were the schooling 
facilities on that lonely stretch of coast 
that she herself taught the boys, one by 
one, to read and write. 

If there had been girls among the older 
children she would have had help in the 
housework. Her daughters were the 
youngest of the family, and only added 
to her cares when she was least able to 
endure them. 

Weary and overworked as this Scotch 
mother was, she was always the light and 
the life of the household. It was a happy 
home, because it was brightened by her 
cheerfulness and contentment. 





When there was a boy old enough to 
read a book aloud, there was entertain- 
ment for the family while she was sewing, 
and she taught her children to sharpen 
their wits by keen argument, and, above 
all, to think for themselves. 

Then, too, this Scotch mother, while 
not a trained musician, had a deep, rich 
voice, and a stirring way of singing old- 
fashioned hymns. On Sunday evenings 
the Bible would be read aloud, and then 
she would sing one hymn after another ; 
while her brawny Scotch lads listened 
with eagerness, and enjoyed the treat so 
keenly that they often complained be- 
cause Sunday came only once a week. 

The brood of children left the home- 
nest one by one, and the mother died 
prematurely because of overwork and 
anxiety. But she lived anew in the boys 
as they became successful men in various 
professions and callings, for, although at 
the outset they were poor and had little 
education, they had her buoyant, hope- 
ful nature, as well as her fine qualities of 
mind. 

One of them was a soldier, and was 
mortally wounded in a foreign campaign. 
The chaplain in the hospital told him 
that he had only a few hours of life in 
reserve, and asked him if he had any 
religious faith. 

‘*T have never had anything else,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I can hear my good mother 
now singing her Sunday night hymns on 
the Scotch coast !”’ 

Another son became a prosperous bar- 
rister, with a great reputation for learn- 
ing and wit. He would have had a 
larger income if it had not been for a 
striking peculiarity. He invariably threw 
up a case where he was convinced that 
there was no justice jn it. 

‘*T like to think of my dear old Scotch 
mother,’’ he would say, ‘‘ when I plead a 
case in court.”’ 

Another was an earnest preacher. One 
was a doctor with a metropolitan prac- 
tice. Three were successful merchants, 
and one was a high-minded publisher. 
All were richly endowed with their 
mother’s courage and mental resources, 
and all shared her deep religious nature. 

In many a temptation and crisis they 
recalled her face, shining in the winter 
firelight of their old home, and the hymns 
she had sung, in which she had expressed 
the religious devotion that had governed 
her life, and the tender, unfailing love of 
a mother’s heart. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeplng under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be avesticken’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. * «¢ 
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HE Executive Committee of the Na- 

tional Educational Association has de- 
cided upon Washington as the place for 
its next meeting, and the time, July 7th 
to 13th, inclusive. The meetings will be 
opened on the evening of Thursday, July 
7th. The advantages of this-arrange- 
ment are that Sunday travel will be un- 
necessary. There will be no session on 
the afternoon and evening of Saturday, 
the time being given to social and other 
recreations. The meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Bellefonte, July 5th, 6th and 
7th. Those who wish to attend both 
meetings can readily do so. 


THE School Calendar published an- 
nually by the American Book Company, 
is not only a universal favorite with the 
teaching profession, but has come to be 
regarded by all who have ever seen or 
used it, as the most convenient, useful 
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Estimates of the 
present population of leading cities are 


| very close estimate. 


also given. The American Book Com- 
pany prints a large edition of these cal- 
endars, and distributes them free of 
charge among teachers throughout the 
country. As long as the edition lasts, 
they may be obtained from the publishers 
on application to address elsewhere given. 

‘THE rarest sort of book,’’ says Mr. 
Bagshot slyly, is ‘‘a book to read;’’ and 
‘*the knack in style is to write like a hu- 
man being.’’ It is painfully evident, 
upon experiment, says Woodrow Wilson 
in the Adlantic Monthly, that not many 
of the books which come teeming from 
our presses every year are meant to be 
read. They are meant, it may be, to be 
pondered; it is hoped, no doubt, they 





may instruct, or inform, or startle, or 
arouse, or reform, or provoke, or amuse 
us; but we read, if we have the true 
reader’s zest and palate, not to grow more 
knowing, but to be less pent up and 











and artistic calendar issued. The calen- 
dar for 1898, just out, fully sustains the 
reputation of its predecessors in appear- 
ance and contents. In addition to the | 
calendar front pages, which are printed | 
in clear and distinct type, it contains on 
the back pages, in compact form, valu- 
able statistical tables and information, 
astronomical, geographical, historical, 
and educational. We find in these 
tables, estimates of the present popula- 
tion of the States and Territories which 
have been carefully made by the several 
State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion. These show the aggregate popu- 


lation of the United States at this time to 
be 73,500,000, which we believe to be a 








bound within a little circle,—as those 
who take their pleasure, and not as those 
who laboriously seek instruction,—as a 
means of seeing and enjoying the world 
of men and affairs. We wish companion- 
ship and renewal of spirit, enrichment of 
thought, and full adventure of the mind; 
and we desire fair company and a large 
world in which to find them. 
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OF REPORT. 


STATISTICS 

HE annual report of Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, found in the present issue 

of Zhe /Journal, considers at length our 
recent school legislation, and discusses a 
number of subjects of vital interest in our 
school work. It will be read all over 
Pennsylvania, and will everywhere afford 
evidence of progress in the school affairs 
ofthe State. Weare still on the “‘ climbing 
way.’’ But “‘all that glitters is not gold.”’ 
We have a magnificent State appropria- 
tion, the ostensible purpose of which is 
the better equipment of the schools, and 
such increase in the salaries of teachers 
as shall attract to the school-room, and 
retain in it, capable men and women of 
fine education, and these in increasing 
numbers, so that the general average of 
the profession may be steadily advanced. 
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As yet, little benefit has accrued to the 
teacher from this increased appropriation. 
Indeed, it has been so used in many 
localities as to have failed utterly of its 
avowed purpose. The cupidity and self- 
ishness of men in positions of trust and 
responsibility on the one hand, and on 
the other the effort on the part of nota 
few school districts to make the State 
appropriation pay all their school ex- 
penses, have, in many places, caused this 
grand appropriation to do more harm 
than good. This is a hard thing to say, 
but no one familiar with the facts will 
deny its truth. There has been very 
earnest protest against this condition of 
things—a great benefaction gone wrong! 
We need specific legislation which shall 
forbid the payment by the State to any 
school district of an amount greater than 
that which is raised by taxation and 
properly expended by the school authori- 
ties of said district. We write this at the 
Christmas time, when the better thought 
of ‘‘good will to men,’’ not greed, is in 
the air. The schcols should always and 
everywhere be managed in the spirit of 
this blessed truth which angel voices 
long ago proclaimed in perpetual bene- 
diction. Let us have more of this spirit. 

The statistical statement of the public 
schools for the school year ending June 
7, 1897, including Philadelphia, is as fol- 
lows: Number of school districts in the 
State, 2,481; number of schools, 26,706; 
number of graded schools, 15,698; num- 
ber of superintendents, 140; number of 
male teachers, 8,901; number of female 
teachers, 18,528; whole number of teach- 
ers, 27,429; average salaries of male 
teachers per month, $43.72; average sal- 
aries of female teachers per month, $38.11; 
average length of school term, in months, 
7.92; number of pupils, 1,109,872; aver- 
age number of pupils, 963,071; cost of 


school houses — purchasing, building, 
renting, etc., $3,688,604.36; teachers’ 


wages, $10,049.912.45; cost of school 
text-books, $701,043.39; cost of school 
supplies other than text-books, including 
maps, globes, etc., not including Phila- 
delphia, $412,335.63; fuel, contingencies, 
fees of collectors and other expenses, 
$4 766,291.26; total expenditures, $19,- 
618,187.09; State appropriation for the 
school year ending June 1, 1896, $5,500,- 
000,c0; estimated value of school prop- 
erty, $48 917,002.59. 

The following items are compared with 
those of the preceding year, ending June 
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1, 1896, and including Philadelphia: Net 
increase in number of districts, 4; in- 
crease in number of schools, 807; increase 
in number of graded schools, 640; in- 
crease in number of male teachers, 105; 
increase in number of female teachers, 
560; decrease in salary of male teachers 
per month, $1.06; decrease in salary of 
female teachers per month, .17; decrease 
in length of school term, in months, .06; 
increase in number of pupils, 21,135; in- 
crease in teachers’ wages, $427,576.64; 
decrease in cost of building, purchasing 
and renting, $408,320.57; decrease in cost 
of fuel, contingencies, debts and interest 
paid, $118,395.38. 

These figures show the condition of the 
system, not including Philadelphia, with 
comparisons: Number of districts, 2,481, 
increase, 4; number of schools, 23,451, 
increase,.609; number of pupils, 971,337, 
increase, 14,603; average attendance, 
840,111, increase, 156,193; per cent. of 
attendance, 86, imcrease, .02; average 
length of term, in months, 7.63, decrease, 
.o8; number of male teachers, 8,717, in- 
crease, 89; number of female teachers, 
15,457, increase, 482; whole number of 
teachers, 24,174, imcrease, 571; average 
salary of male teachers per month, $41.32, 
decrease, 48 cents; average salary of 
female teachers per month, $32.86, in- 
crease, 8 cents; cost of school supplies 
other than text-books, $412,335.63, in- 
crease, $55,567.21; teachers’ wages, 
$7,839,216.45, increase, $378,669 44; fuel 
and contingencies, $4,104,615.52, in- 
crease, $87,806.56; cost of text-books, 
$543,543.72; decrease, $20,874.19; pur- 
chasing, building and repairing houses, 
$3,296,294.14, decrease, $1,121,93; total 
expenditures, $16,196,005.46, increase, 
$500,047.05; average number of mills on 
dollar for school purposes, 4.83, decrease, 
.16; average number of mills on dollar for 
building purposes, 2.88; amount of tax 
levied, $9,351,011.31, increase, $54,- 
848. 53. 

The statistics of Philadelphia are as 
follows: Number of schools, 3,255; male 
teachers, 184; female teachers, 3,071; 
average salary of male teachers per 
month, $157.12; average salary of female 
teachers per month, $65 54; number of 
pupils in school at end of year, 138,535; 
average attendance, 122,960; paid for 
teachers’ salaries, $2,210,696.00; paid for 
school houses, additions and repairs, 
$392,310.22; paid for books, fuel, station- 
ery and contingencies, $819,175.41. 
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TEACHING AS A BUSINESS. 


O celebrate his fiftieth birthday, Mr. 

C. W. Bardeen has recently issued a 
volume containing four addresses upon 
Teaching as a Business. As teacher, 
editor, and manager of an educational 
burean he has had wide experience and 
excellent opportunities for studying the 
vocation of teaching from a business 
point of view. In the first address he 
discusses the teacher as he should be. 
He shows how some qualities usually 
considered essential to success have been 
wanting in teachers of world-wide reputa- 
tion. He specifies twenty-six of these, 
one for each letter of the alphabet; and 
then omitting these in the discussion, he 
devotes his space to the twenty-seventh, 
which is that the teacher must be a man 
(or woman) in the best sense of the word. 
The second address treats of Teaching 

as a Business for men. He asks and 
answers the question: Ought teaching 
under present conditions to command the 
services of first-class young men? With 
inimitable wit he points out the draw- 
backs of a teacher’s life and suggests 
several practical reforms which should be 
attempted. ‘‘ To put it briefly,’’ says he, 
‘‘the fatal flaw in our status as a profes- 
sion, is that the average school board is 
a checker board. In playing draughts 
the only important consideration is that 
the square be covered. If a man rolls to 
the floor out of reach, another will do as 
well, or a penny or a button will serve 
anything to show that the place is not 
empty, And so if a principal resigns, 
why, anybody will do, that can sit in the 
chair without being put out by the big 
boys—your cousin, my nephew, this 
graduate who wants to earn money to 
pay his college debts. Now suppose we 
could convert our school boards into chess 
boards. When a knight falls to the 
carpet, you do not replace him by a 
pawn, or a rook by a bishop; and you 
will make almost any sacrifice to retain 
your queen. One of these pawns may 
sometime be a queen, but not till by long 
probation and many steps of progress she 
has won her position in the queen’s row.’’ 
The third address discusses the Teach- 
er’s Commercial Value, taking up char- 
acter, promptness in paying one’s bills, 
health, neatness, scholarship and other 
qualities in a way to lift everything he 
says above the commonplace. This ad- 
dress is worth more to the young teacher 
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than half the homilies on 
which are now issued from the press. 
The last address treats of fitting teach- 


pedagogy 


ers to places. He discloses many of the 
inner secrets connected with the running 
of a teacher’s bureau, and makes us think 
more kindly of agencies which at one 
time seemed as objectionable as a marsh 
breeding mosquitoes. The annoyance of 
answering the innumerable letters of 
applicants whom the agencies had let 
loose upon the writer when he was 
Principal of a State Normal School, filled 
his soul with deep-seated prejudices. 
These almost disappeared under the in- 
fluence of this charming address. 

The style of the author is best iMus- 
trated by another quotation which is, we 
think, without a parallel in the literature 
of pedagogy : 

When I was a good deal younger and do- 
ing some teaching myself, it came to my 
knowledge that Isaac N. Carleton had said 
some pleasant things of me toa high school 
committee looking for a principal, and that 
he had recommended me as especially suc- 
cessful in discipline. I want to tell you 
how he came to do it. 

When Mr. Carleton was principal of the 
New Britain Normal School, a teacher of 
sciences was wanted for the spring term, 
and I was invited to goupthere. The work 
was principally to teach chemistry, but the 
place carried with it the title of vice-princi- 
pal. This was of little consequence, as Mr. 
Carleton managed the school, and as in fact 
discipline was little in evidence. I never 
knew a school where teachers and pupils all 
worked together in more perfect harmony. 

But one day Mr. Carleton called me into 
his office and said, ‘‘ Mr. Bardeen, I am go- 
ing away for four or five days.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

He said ‘‘ As you are vice-principal I shall 
leave the school in your charge.’’ 

I said, ‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

He said ‘‘I believe everything is all right, 
except one possibility. Three girls,’’ and 
he named them. ‘‘ have asked permission to 
go to a party at Mr. Smith’s on Monday 
night. I have refused it, but I have some 
reason to think that they intend to go. I 
want you to find out whether they go or 
not, and if they go to discipline them.’’ 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

Well, I just hoped those girls wouldn’t 
go. They were women-grown, and to me, 
barely out of college, that particular em- 
bodiment of humanity was still formidable. 
But they went, and Tuesday was a trouble- 
some day for me. I heard my classes me- 
chanically with this problem in the back- 
ground—what am I going todo with those 
girls? I spent the afternoon getting ready 
my experiments for the next day, and acids 
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in vain as to what I should do with those 
girls. Finally the 4 o’clock bell rang for 
prayers and I went in to conduct them ; 
still I did not know what to do with those 
girls. I read the longest chapter I could 
turn to, but I did not find anything in it as 
to what to do with those girls. I picked out 
the longest hymn aud had every stanza 
sung, but still I did not know what to do 
with those girls. When the singing stopped 
there was only the Lord’s prayer between 
me and those girls. It was customary for 
the principal to lead and the students to join 
in. I started it, still my thought on those 
girls ; but when I got to ‘‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,’’ to my dismay I could not 
remember what came next. My mind had 
so wandered that I had lost the connection, 
and a most painful pause followed. Now. I 
could be cool enough to go back mentally 
to the beginning and let the momentum 
carry me over the hummock; but then I 
was too embarrassed to do that, and it 
seemed half an hour that the school waited. 
Finally I reflected that the students knew 
the prayer if I did not, and that the moment 
they heard my voice they would continue 
it; so I murmured in an indistinct tone, 
‘*Thine earthy Sabbaths, Lord, we love,’’ 
and the school went on, ‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.’ 

All this did not prepare me any better to 
deal with those girls; but I said in my 
severest tone that Miss So, and Miss So, 
and Miss So, would retire to the principal's 
room. Two or three students came up to 
the desk to ask questions as they passed 
out, and I detained them as long as I could ; 
but finally the room was vacant and I had 
to face those girls. I went in with my 
heart in my heels, but to my astonishment 
they wereintears. I straightened up. One 
of them said : 

‘‘Mr. Bardeen, can you ever forgive us? 
We felt guilty all the time we were doing it. 
Everybody in the school has been so kind to 
us that it was a shame to be anything but 
obedient. If Mr. Carleton had stayed we 
should not have thought of going. Some- 
how when he went away we felt mischiev- 
ous, and rather wanted to see what you 
would do with us. But you have been so 

sad and solemn all day that we just hated 
ourselves, and when in the Lord’s prayer you 
made that i impressive pause before ‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,’ to show us that you 
forgave us, we broke right down ; and now 
if you really do forgive us we will apologize 
to Mr. Carleton when he comes back, and 
you may be sure you will never have any 
etter scholars in this school.’’ 

That was the only case of discipline I had 
under Mr. Carleton, and it was my success 
in dealing with it that led him to recom- 
mend me as a disciplinarian. I suppose it 
must go on record as a somewhat unique 
illustration of the efficacy of prayer. 





PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 


( NCE in a while the Keystone State 
gets ahead of New England. This 
was recently acknowledged in connection 
with the opening of the Philadelphia 
Museum. The director, Prof. W. P. 
Wilson, deserves credit for his indefati- 
gable industry in arranging the exhibits. 
He has made arrangements for visits by 
schools, of which he writes us as follows: 

‘‘T have now succeeded in getting the 
Museum so adjusted and arranged that 
very much in the way of educational in- 
struction can be readily gotten out of it 
both for teachers and pupils. I have 
about thirty rooms arranged monograph- 
ically, each room including a given ma- 
terial as found in all parts of the world. 
In other parts of the building we have 
about thirty or forty countries arranged 
geographically so that almost any country 
may be studied with reference to its pro- 
ducts which are brought into commerce, 
and also more or less knowledge given 
referring to the habits of the people. 

‘‘T am also elaborating the project of 
large collections of the raw products and 
foreign materials which will fully illus- 
trate commercial geography, and which 
may be donated to schools both in the 
City and in the State. 

‘* We have a fine audience room already 
provided with seats for about 250 people. 
I am arranging it with illustrative matter 
so that talks on any subject may be 
given at a very short notice with material 
already at hand. I have attendants who 
have a knowledge of the products or in- 
structive material throughout the Mu- 
seum, to accompany parties and explain. 

‘Last and not least, we have ap- 
proached the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad through the Pennsylvania, and 
have arranged for half rates on all these 
leading into Philadelphia from a section 
as far out as Harrisburg in every direction 
from Philadelphia. I shall now notify 
the superintendents and principals of 
schools in various towns to arrange times 
when they can visit the Museum, both for 
themselves and their pupils. I can ar- 
range all the details of the tickets and 
other matters, which will make the ex- 
cursion always a pleasant one. I should 
like to bring in 10,000 teachers and pupils 
in the next four months to the Museum, 
explaining our work here and its educa- 
tional interests to them. 
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‘“The Bourse also is running, at the 
present time, various kinds of machinery, 
representative engines doing manufactur- 
ing, and holding forth with a variety of 
things that would be interesting to the 
pupils as well as to the teachers.”’ 


THE FIRST CALL TO CHAT- 
TANOOGA. 


THE meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Feb. 22-24, 1898. The 
morning and evening sessions will be 
devoted to regular discussions, and the 
afternoon sessions to conferences on im- 
portant subjects. ‘‘The Mission of the 
Elementary School,’ ‘‘ The Township 
High School,’’ ‘‘ Vacation Schools,’’ 
and ‘Continuous Sessions at Normal 
Schools,’’ are among the topics which 
will be discussed by experts from the 
Superintendent’s point of view. ‘‘ What 
can Child Study contribute to the Science 
of Education ?’’ is a question that will be 
treated with a view of ascertaining the 
limits of the services that may be 
rendered by investigations in this line, 
The aesthetic side of education will re- 
ceive attention in a paper on ‘“‘ the Influ- 
ence of Music and Music study upon 
character,’’ and in an address by Dr. 
Harris on ‘‘ The Value of the Tragic and 
the Comic in Education.’’ Gov. Robt. 
L. Taylor, one of the famous orators of 
the South, will deliver an address of 
welcome. The famous Dr. Scovel of Woos- 
ter, Ohio, has promised an address on 
Realizing the Final Aim of Education. 

State Supt. Grace R. Patton has agreed 
to organize a conference of State Superin- 
tendents. The Herbart Society promises 
an interesting programme for its sessions. 
The afternoon conferences will take up 
‘“‘School Hygiene,’’ ‘‘ Promotions’’ and 
““The Improvement of our Common 
Schools.’’ A youth who passes through 
the elémentary schools, the high school, 
the college and the professional school 
enters his profession in America two or 
three years later than if he had studied 
in the schools of England, France and 
Germany ; and it is hoped that these con- 
ferences will bring to light some causes of 
this waste of time and effort in schools. 

The hotels have agreed to make the 
usual reduction in rates. The Southeast- 
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ern Passenger Association has adopted a 
rate of one first-class fare for the round 
trip to Chattanooga, and favorable rates 
are expected from the other passenger as- 
sociations. The views of scenery from 
Lookout Mountain are unsurpassed. The 
municipal authorities of Chattanooga are 
taking steps to provide for the superin- 
fendents and educators who will attend 
the meetings, a grand good time. 


>_> 


AN OLD LAW. 





"THE Lvening Bulletin gives an account 
of the finding of a yellowed volume 
with frayed edges that contains original 
laws of the province of Pennsylvania en- 
acted two centuries ago, for which search 
had been made in vain both in England 
and in America. It was locked ina vault 
of one of the rooms of the American Phil- 
osophical Society. This discovery en- 
ables the State to make up a complete 
collection of its laws, a task which is said 
to be very difficult if not impossible inthe 
case of the other twelve original colonies. 
The collection contains acts to govern 
whaling in the Delaware, to regulate 
marriages, to prevent fires, involving the 
prohibition of tobacco smoking on the 
streets, and also acts decreeing the sizes 
of bread, and providing for the education 
of youth. These laws will no doubt be 
printed in Volume I of the Statutes-at- 
Large, a series in which the second and 
third volumes have been given to the 
public. We quote the act relating to ed- 
ucation as matter of historic interest : 

** The Law about Education of Youth 
—And to the end that the poor as well as 
the Rich may be instructed in Good and 
Commendable Learning which is to be 
preferred before wealth: All persons in 
this province and territories thereof hav- 
ing Children, and all Guardians and trus- 
tees of orphans (having sufficient estate 
and ability so to Doo) shall be instructed 
in Reading and writing soe that they may 
be able at ease to read the Scripture and 
write by that time they attain to twelve 
years of age, and that they be taught 
some useful trade and skill that the poor 
may work to Live, and the rich, if they 
become poor, may not want, of which 
every County court shall take care and in 
case such persons, guardians and other 
persons shall be found deficient in that 
respect, every such parent, guardian or 
other person shall pay for every such 
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child five pounds, except there should 
appear a deformity in body or under- 
standing to hinderit.’’ This law is dated 
as early as May 16, 1693. 


—— 


OUR OLD BOOK-BINDER. 





HE late Charles P. Krauss, who died 

a few days since in Lancaster, was 
for nearly twenty-five years the man who 
looked after the binding of Zhe School 
Journal, He talked but little, enjoyed 
his pipe, and was a master-workman at 
his trade, always seeming to put his con- 
science into his work. The best job of 
binding we have ever had done stands 
yonder on the shelf, a set of Harper’s 
Magazine upon which he worked con 
amore, resolved to make it a model for 
imitation that would pass inspection any- 
where. By some twist of abbreviation 
he always spoke of Zhe School Journal as 
‘The Sk’urnal,’’ and he never thought 
of calling it anything else. He had 
enough varied experience in his life to 
make a very interesting story in the 
hands of a skillful biographer. He was 
impulsive, and now and then flashed fire, 
the sort of man that is not to be trifled | 
with. He was noted for his sturdy Ger- 
man pluck, and was uncivil at times, but 
only to those whom he disliked or de- 
spised, for he cared little to hide his 
feelings. Brave and honest himself, he 
hated a liar, a selfish man, a coward, or 
asneak. He did his work for the writer 
from month to month for many years, and 
we saw him tried manyatime. But we 
always respected ‘‘Charley Krauss’’ for 
his frank honesty and fearless temper. 
He was the son of a Lutheran clergyman 
in Germany, and would occasionally talk 
of old times. Once, when in a mood for 
reminiscence, in reply to some question 
which we do not now recall, he told us 
the thrilling story of the sudden ending 
of his military service in the Fatherland. | 
He was a private in a cavalry company | 
in the German army. A Lieutenant of 
the company, a pampered sprig of nobil- 
ity, handsome in face and form and vain 
as a peacock on this account, was in the 
habit of cutting his men like dogs with 
his heavy riding-whip, when he was 
angry because of any fancied or real 
negligence or fault on their part. His 
ill-temper, injustice and brutality had 
caused him to be regarded with bitter 











hatred. He was of the Capt. Lovering 


sort of officers, who was recently tried by 
a military court at Fort Sheridan, near 
Chicago, for having a private soldier 
dragged about by the heels with a rope, 
and other brutalities. 

One day the officer was more a brute 
than usual. Everybody was angry, and 
many would have been glad to see him 
killed on the spot. Suddenly, for some 
trifling offense, as perhaps a speck on his 
uniform, he cut the ‘‘chum’’ of Krauss, 
and a warm friend of his, violently over 
the head with his whip. At that mo- 
ment he happened to be standing but a 
few feet from ‘‘Charley,’’ who, raging 
with hate and caring nothing for conse- 
quences, quick as a flash dragged his 
heavy cavalry sabre diagonally down 
across the face of the officer, cutting 
through eye and nose, and making a 
frightful gash. In speaking of it he said: 
‘*T didn’t want to kill him, but I wanted 
to spoil his beauty forever.”’ 

The officer fell unconscious, as if dead, 
and Krauss sprang to the best horse 
within reach in the company, for he 
knew them well, and was off ina moment. 
In the excitement and confusion he 


| managed to get a good start, for he was 
tough, wiry, a hard rider, and was riding | 


for his life. His fellows in the company 
did not want him to be overtaken, so 
they were in no hurry to mount; but 
soon they were in hot pursuit, their 
officers determined upon capturing him. 
He knew all the roads, and that his only 
hope was to reach the nearest seaport at 
the earliest moment, and, if possible, to 
get aboard an American vessel. There 
were no telegraph lines in that day (it 
was in 1847), and he kept his lead, and 
ahead of the news, throwing his pursuers 
off the track and making it necessary for 
them to scatter at one point and another. 
When his horse was worn out he left 
him and took to his feet, making his 
way for the most part at night nntil he 
was in hiding at the port. 

Finally, after very cautious inquiry, he 
was so fortunate as to learn of an Ameri- 
can vessel lying in the harbor nearly 
ready to sail. He hired a boat to take 
him out to the ship, and told his story to 
the captain, who determined to save him. 
So hot had been the pursuit, and so 
warm was his trail, that before the ship 
got away the German officers came out 
to it and demanded his surrender. The 
captain refused their demand, would not 
let them come aboard, and brought 
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Krauss with him to the United States. 
He was outlawed, and could not inherit 
directly some money that was left to him 
years afterwards by relatives in Germany, 
though at last he managed to get it in 
some indirect way. 

For years he did not know whether or 
not he had killed the man whom he had 
cut so savagely. He went into the 
Mexican war, caring little for danger 
and not much for life. He drank hard 
at times, and was ill at ease, for the 
thought that he had killed a man was 
heavy upon him. Rough though he 
was in those days, impulsive and passion- 
ate, and often reckless of consequences, 
he seems never to have got very far away 
from the teachings of childhood in his 
father’s home. 

He had not seen or heard from any of 
his old comrades from the moment he 
sprang to horse and away until, long years 
afterwards, strolling into a saloon, whom 
should he meet but an old trooper of his 
company! From him he learned that 
the officer had survived the cut of the 
sabre, but that the scar across his face 
was a frightful disfigurement. 

As he told this part of his story the 
old man’s vigor seemed to come back, 
and his eyes and face were lighted with 
a manly joy that was good to see. “I 
was never so glad in all my life,’’ he 
said, with ringing emphasis, ‘‘as when I 
found that the man was not dead. I 
hadn’t heard a word of him from the 
time I dragged the sabre across his face. 
I thought he was dead, and it was hard 
to think that I had killed him. It made 
another manof me to hearsuch good news. 
I had something to live for after that.’’ 


, 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: With the 
assistance referred to in my last report, two 
hundred and eighteen schools have been 
visited. During this month the splendid 
new building in Duquesne was dedicated. 
It contains nine rooms and is fitted up with 
every modern equipment. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience of citizens took part in 
the exercises. The ninth annual session of 
the Directors’ Association was held Novem- 
ber 16th. More than 200 directors were pres- 
ent, notwithstanding the fact that it was a 
rainy day and very disagreeable. The ses- 
Many 





sion was full of life and interest. 
directors took part in the discussions. 
ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: The thirty- 
first annual Institute was held at Kittan- 
ning. 


The instructors were Hon. N. C. 
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Schaeffer, Dr. A. E. Winship, Supt. R. M. 
McNeal, Dr. D. J. Waller, Supt. Geo. J. 
Luckey and Prof. J. F. King. Entertain- 
ments were given by Hon. Wallace Bruce, 
Gen. O. O. Howard and the Mozart Sym- 
phony club. On Monday evening, instead 
of the usual lecture, the teachers and their 
friends held a very enjoyable sociable in the 
court house. The different sessions of the 
Institute were well attended by the people 
of the town as well as by many from differ- 
ent parts of the county, and all agreed in 
pronouncing it the best ever held in our 
county. The Directors’ Association held 
its annual meeting during the week with 
an attendance of about fifty. The Associa- 
tion was addressed by Supt. McNeal, of 


Dauphin county, and many interesting 
topics were discussed by the members. Dr. 
J. D. Orr, of Leechburg, and J. F. Graff, 


Esq., of Washington, were elected delegates 
to the next State convention of Directors. 
BEAVER—Supt. Moore: On Friday even- 
ing and Saturday, November sth and 6th, 
educational meetings were held in Raccoon 
district, and although the weather was very 
disagreeable, it did not prevent a large 
number of teachers and patrons from attend- 
ing. A pleasing feature of the meetings 
was that nearly all of the fifteen young 
teachers took an active part in the differ- 
ent discussions, mainly on ‘‘ Methods.’’ 
BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: During the month 
included in this report schools have been 
visited in several sections of the county. 
One of the houses built in Napier township 
is a first-class job; the same cannot be said 
of the other. The latter is the one in the 
Napier district. Since the building has 
been taken off the contractor's hands, half 
the ceiling has come down. Directors, in 
letting contracts, should keep clear of con- 
tractors who will not do honest work. In- 
stead of the chart-fiend, I hear indirectly 
that block-peddlers are in some sections of 
the county. It has been reported to me 
that a few sales have been made. Blocks 
that would be well paid at five dollars are 
being sold for twenty-five. It has not been 
my pleasure to see these agents yet, nor the 
St. Clair West put 
stone slate boards in all their houses. These 
were needed. Would that more such ex- 
penditures were made. Fully two-thirds of 
all the houses in the county are now sup- 
plied with excellent slate surface. Local 
institutes are organized in nearly all the 
districts inthe county. In the main, these 
are well attended. One has been organized 
in Bedford borough and Bedford township. 
All the teachers of the borongh are regular 
in attendance. We dare not say this of the 
township teachers. There are thirty-two 
teachers in these two districts. The organ- 
ization is largely due to D. C. Stunkard and 
E. S. Ding, of the Bedford schools. E. H. 
Hershberger, of the township, is chairman, 
and does his part of the work well. The 
next meeting will be held at Imlertown, in 
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the township. The New Paris schools, 
under the management of J. W. Gephart, 
are doing good work. The best music I 
have heard in the schools of the county was 
here. The largest educational meeting held 
during the month was in Broad Top town- 
ship. Prof. C. C. Ellis, of Huntingdon, 
spoke on ‘‘Inside and Outside.’’ Director 
Wm. Lauder spoke on the needs of the 
schools of the township. The children of 
the schools gave some recitations. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: November 19th was 
set apart as Patrons’ and Parents’ Day, and 
from reports received from all over the 
county, it was a decided success. In sev- 
eral districts every one of the patrons was 
present; in others, however, it is to be re- 
gretted that not one appeared in the schools. 
The coming together of parents, children, 
directors and teachers in the schools on a 
given day to listen to exercises in honor 
and praise of the home and family, is cer- 
tainly a good thing to do for all concerned; 
it is in the interest of mutual understanding 
and coéperation, without which the cause of 
education cannot flourish at its best. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Putnam: The annual 
institute was held at Towanda. The at- 
tendance was the largest ever had and in- 
cluded many persons not engaged in teach- 
ing. The instructors were Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Com. O. T. Corson, Prof. F. 
H. Green, Dr. Byron King and Prof. H. E. 
Coggswell, musical director. The evening 
lecturers were Rev. Thos. Dixon, Dr. Wm. 
H. Crawford, Dr. Byron King and Dr. Thos. 
Dinsmore. The closing performance was a 
fine musical entertaintainment by the 
Lyric Ladies, of Chicago. The Directors’ 
meeting was largely attended, nearly one 
hundred directors being present. 

BuTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: Our teachers, 
with few exceptions, are earnestly at work. 
During November, local institutes were 
held in Cranberry and Adams townships. 
On November 12th an institute was held at 
Portersville; it was well attended by teach- 
ers and the general public. There was an 
exceptioually interesting institute in Zel- 
ienople on the last Saturday in October. 
A new school has been added in Adams 
township. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: A local institute 
was held November 13th in Lehighton. 
About half the teachers in the county were 
present. Prof. W. W. Deatrick, of Kutz- 
town, gave two interesting talks on ‘‘ New 
Light on the Nervous System,’’ and in the 
evening lectured on ‘‘A Child inthe Midst.”’ 
The directors of Banks township erected an 
eight-room building at Audenried. It is 
the best building and the most convenient 
for the cost in the county. Mr. Reibe, of 
Lansford, was the architect and builder; 
much credit is due him for good judgment 
in planning and constructing this hand- 
some building. The dedication took place 
on Thanksgiving day—a very appropriate 
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| day, and a practical reason for the Auden- 


reid people to give thanks. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: The principal 
educational feature of the month was the 
dedication of the new school building in the 
borough of State College. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Colfelt, of the State College, 
several resident ministers, and the County 
Superintendent. A beautiful flag was pre- 
sented to the Board by the P. O. S. of A. 
The building is a two-story brick structure 
with spacious rooms, corridors and ward- 
robes. It is entirely modern and presents a 
pleasing appearance. The directors are en- 
titled to much credit. The entire cost isa 
little over $8000. I visited 67 schools during 
the month. A large majority of the teachers 
are doing excellent work. A few have taught 
too long to believe that a uniform system of 
grading is advisable. 

CHESTER—Supt. Bye: Our Institute this 
year was an exceedingly successful one. 
The corps of instructors was one of the 
strongest that we have ever had, and the 
many expressions of satisfaction from our 
teachers, together with many letters of 
commendation and appreciation received 
since the close, are exceedingly gratifying 
to its managers. Our morning work was 
divided into two sections—one on academic 
lines, the other on professional lines. Our 
Directors’ convention, held Thursday, was 
enthusiastic throughout. The discussions 
were full and free, and there was scarcely a 
director present but took some part in it. 
We havea number of local institutes forth- 
coming this winter; the dates of two have al- 
ready been fixed—-Atglen, January 28-29, and 
Parker Ford, February 4-5. We anticipate 
much profit from these auxiliary organiza- 
tions. Our County Circulating Library is 
now fairly under way. Over 138 books are 
in circulation at present among 62 different 
schools. More townships are continually 
coming in, and we are about to place an- 
other order for books to supply the demand. 
In the purchase of these books we aim to 
reach every grade of the children in the ele- 
mentary course, providing not only books 
to assist the grammar grade pupils in their 
history, literature and geography work, but 
also selecting such along the lines of ethics, 
patriotism and science as the primary 
teacher will find it profitable to read to her 
chart class. This circulating library pro- 
ject, which is new to this county, and, I be- 
lieve, to the State, was thoroughly discussed 
at the meeting of the Directors’ Association. 
Strong and hearty words of approval were 
spoken for it there, and that body gave its 
estimate of the value of the movement in 
the following resolution, passed without a 
dissenting voice: ‘‘Resolved, That the di- 
rectors of Chester county, in association as- 
sembled, learn with pleasure of the Circu- 
lating Library recently established, and 
recognize in it a useful agency for placing 
good books in the hands of the youth. We 
hereby commend the Circulating Library to 
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the favorable consideration of the several 
School Boards in the county. Birmirgham 
has been obliged to build an addition to one 
of its school-houses and to employ another 
teacher. In East Bradford, West Vincent 
and Tredyffrin also it has been found neces- 
sary to employ an additional teacher. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: An educational 
mass meeting was held at the Clarion State 
Normal, October 22d and 23d. Rev. W. O. 
H. Kershner, Dr. J. N. Fradenburg and 
Prof. C. E. Rugh read scholarly and inspir- 
ing papers on ‘‘My Philosophy of Life.’’ 
The County Superintendent read a paper on 
‘‘The High School.’’ The Child Study As- 
sociation met on Saturday forenoon and laid 
out work for the time until the meeting of 
the Institute. An interesting local institute 
was held at West Monterey. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: The com- 
plete roll of teachers for the county institute 
1S 432, an increase of twelve over that of 
last year. Morris township is building a 
four-room brick house, to be ready by the 
first of the year. The directors of this 
township require all the teachers to assem- 
ble at one place on the last Saturday of each 
month ve hold an educational meeting or 
forfeit a day’s wages. At this meeting all 
report books are submitted for inspection to 
the District Supt., G. M. De Haas, and the 
Secretary. The teachers of Decatur and 
Lawrence townships have also organized 
themselves into an association for mutual 
help and instruction. I believe the educa- 
tional interests of the county are advancing. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: The Superin- 
tendents and Principals met in Renovo 
October 30th. The subjects discussed were 
‘*How can the County Institute be made 
more successful ?’’ ‘‘Truant Schools,’’ and 
‘‘Reading.’’ Mr. Roberts, President of the 
School Board of Renovo, took an active part 
in the discussions. He is much interested 
in the schools, and has well-defined views 
on many educational questions. Supt. Miss 
Collins, of Cameron county and Prof. 
Stauffer, of Emporium, were present and 
participated in the exercises. Renovo is a 
good school town. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner. The follow- 
ing districts hold educational meetings 
monthly: Southampton, Newton, Penn, 
Dickinson, Middlesex, N. Middleton, and 
Upper Allen. Be it said to the credit of the 
directors in these districts, that they have 
passed resolutions requiring such meetings 
to be held. Large audiences of patrons and 
a general awakening of interest is the resnlt. 
We will hold four local institutes during the 
winter, as follows : at Mechanicsburg, New- 
ville, Mt. Holly, and Shippensburg. An 
educational revival at each place is expected. 

ErRIE—Supt. Morrison: At the annual 
County Institute, which was in every way a 
success. O. T. Corson, J. W. Redway, Mar- 
garet McCloskey, William Most, Inez D. 
Shipman, James R. Burns, Lucia Barney, 
Supt. H. C. Missimer, and Theodore Car- 
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michael, were the corps of instructors. The 
evening lecturers were Dr. Crawford, Col. 
Copeland, and Gen. O. O. Howard. The 
Madam Geneva Johnston-Bishop Company 
gave an entertainment. Educational meet- 
ings were held in Wayne, Millcreek, Girard, 
Fairview, Conneaut, Washington, North 
East, Harbor Creek, Elk Creek, Venango 
and Springfield. Flags were raised over 
two school houses with appropriate exer- 
cises. The Erie County Round Table of 
Superintendents and Principals was held 
November 20th in the office of the County 
Superintendent. The subjects discussed 
were Summer Schools, the Compulsory 
School Law, and Physiology. Springfield 
has been obliged to secure an additional 
teacher on account of the overcrowded con- 
dition of her schools. The compulsory 
school law is being enforced quite generally. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Three large 
school buildings were erected in our county 
this year and are now ready for occupancy, 
namely, Monterey Academy, in Washington 
township, for two schools; Alto Dale school, 
in Quincy township, in which four schools 
are consolidated, and Cove Gap, in Peters, 
the advanced grade here being brought 
from what were three ungraded schools. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: Nearly all the 
schools visited are doing well. In a few 
the work is poor. Some will never learn to 
teach. Attendance in general is very good. 
Locals are doing a good work. Brush Creek 
has rebuilt two houses, putting in slate 
boards and patent furniture. This district 
has now four fine houses out of five. Union 
built a good new house, giving her the finest 
rooms of all the districts in the county. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The County 
Institute was well attended, only five teach- 
ers being absent. The instruction was ex- 
ceptionally practical and well received. 
The large audience present at every session 
indicated the interest manifested by the 
general public. The evening entertain- 
ments were well patronized and generally 
appreciated. 

JunrATA—Supt. Marshall : Our annual in- 
stitute was one of the most interesting and 
instructive ever held iu the county. We 
had an unusually strong corps of instructors 
in Supt. L. E McGinnes, Prof. F. H. Green, 
Drs. Geo. W. Hull. Wm. A. Mowry, and 
Byron W. King. For the evenings we had 
Rev. H. S. Gilbert, Prof. F. H. Green, Col. 
H. W. J. Ham, Dr. Byron King, and the 
Ariel Sextette. These evening meetings 
were educational, elevating, and entertain- 
ing. Every good citizen in Juniata now 
feels deeply interested in the annual insti- 
tute, because it is a rally for education 
which quickens the life of the public schools 
for a whole year. Death has invaded our 
ranks and taken from us G. W. Towsey, 
one of our best and most experienced teach- 
ers, and S. M. Beale of the School Board of 
Tuscarora township, who was not only a 
good director, but a model citizen and a 
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Christian gentleman who exerted an en- 
nobling influence over all with whom he 
came into contact. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Three spe- 
cial examinations were held this month to 
accommodate night teachers. October 12th 
I attended a meeting of the Associated Board 
of Health in Scranton and read a paper on 
‘* Ventilation of School Buildings.’’ Octo- 
ber 27th was spent at the Luzerne County 
Institute. With the monthly review ques- 
tions sent out at the end of September was 
enclosed a circular letter to teachers, calling 
their attention to Arbor Day, with certain 
recommendations and suggestions. The 
following is the text of our Autumn Arbor 
Day circular: 

To the Teacher: Dr. Schaeffer, our State 
Superintendent of Schools, has issued a 
proclamation in which he appoints Friday, 
October 22, 1897, as Autumn Arbor Day. He 
says, ‘‘‘ The observance of this day has led 
to the planting of millions of trees. It has 
made the rising generation familiar with the 
uses and the charms of our forests. Many of 
the pupils of our public schools have learned 
how the reckless and wanton destruction of 
forests may ruin and hasruined some of the 
richest countries on the earth. They have 
been taught the relation of trees to our water 
supply, without which neither man, nor his 
crops, nor his beasts of burden can survive. 
They have been taught that a sufficient flow 
of water can be preserved only by preserving 
the forests on our hillsides. The observance 
of Arbor Day has helped to create the pub- 
lic sentiment which 1s back of our recent 
legislation on forestry, by which a depart- 
ment of agriculture has been established, a 
commissioner of forestry appointed, and 
provision made for the purchase of three 
forestry reservations near the head-waters 
of the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and the 
Ohio, each 40,000 acres in extent. In view 
of these facts, it is the patriotic duty of 
every teacher to see that Arbor Day is prop- 
erly observed by his or her school.’ 

‘In addition to the excellent reasons 
given by Supt. Schaeffer for observing Arbor 
Day, I wish again to call attention to the 
necessity of improving the appearance of 
our school grounds. These school homes 
should be made as beautiful and attractive 
to our children as possible. More than three 
hundred trees were planted by the teachers of 
this county last year, and also many flower- 
ing shrubs and vines; but much still remains 
to be done. 

‘*Try to interest your scholars, the school 
directors, and the patrons in this work. 
Where trees are to be set, do not plant at 
random, but make a symmetrical arrange- 
ment, so that the ground will look well 
when the trees are grown. Every teacher 
may with the help of scholars, directors and 
patrons, do something to make the school 
more pleasant than it was before. Please 
report before November 1st how Arbor Day 
was kept in your school.”’ 





In November I visited all the schools in 
Greenfield, Benton, N. Abington, W. Abing- 
ton, Newton, and Ransom townships, and 
some of those in Scott, Lackawanna, and 
Dickson City. The attendance has been 
much better than last year, ranging from 75 
to 96 percent. In nearly all of these visits I 
was accompanied by one or more directors. 
In nearly every case I found the houses in 
good repair and comfortably heated. Efforts 
will be made this year to establish or add 
to school libraries. In a.circular letter of 
suggestions to teachers, I emphasized the 
importance of this feature of school work. 
The county has been divided into seven 
Local Institute districts, and committees 
have been appointed to take charge of this 
work. One has been held at Archbald, and 
preparations are being made for others. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The county in- 
stitute this year was the most successful I 
ever conducted. Every lecturer came fully 
up to our expectations. Never before was 
the profession of teaching magnified to so 
high a degree by the instructors. Our 
teachers must have gone back to their re- 
spective posts of duty with a deeper sense of 
responsibility than they have felt before. 
Successful teachers’ meetings have been 
held in a large number of districts. Of the 
215 schools in the county, 152 have been 
visited. ‘The majority of these were found 
in a very satisfactory condition. The at- 
tendance is excellent. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: Our annual 
Institute was held at Wilkesbarre. with an 
enrollment of 790, the largest in the history 
of the Institute. Our instructors were Dr. 
Cc. C. Rounds, Dr. R. H. Holbrook, Prof. 
Geo. P. Bible, Prof. H. E. Cogswell, Miss 
Anna M. Cronan, and Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. Our lecture and entertainment 
course was made up of Dr. Thos. H. Dins- 
more, Jr., Rev. Sam P. Jones, and the Lyric 
Ladies of Chicago. The interest through- 
out the week was excellent. The teachers 
will read this year Painter’s History of Edu- 
cation and White’s School Management. 
Union township has purchased Webster’s 
International Dictionary for each school. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our county in- 
stitute, held in Lewistown, was a grand 
success. Our instructors merit lasting 
praise for so complete a manifestation of 
skill and ability in the science and art of 
instruction. This noble band of inspiring 
workers consisted of the eloquent Dr. S. D. 
Fess, of Ada, Ohio, Supt. F. C. Bowersox, 
of Middleburgh, Miss Enola B. Guie, of 
Wilkesbarre, Prof. C. C. McCall of Harris- 
burg, and the musical director, Prof. Gresh, 
of Milton. Teachers and patrons went 
home in an enthusiastic frame of mind. 
Hon. J. Q. Stewart, of the Department of 
Public Instruction, made a telling address 
to the directors assembled on Wednesday. 
It was pointed and instructive—a general 
shaking up of the ‘‘dry bones.’’ Come 
again, Brother Stewart! Hon. Henry Houck 
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was present one day and created enthusiasm 


remarks, and helpful suggestions. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The County 
Institute was held in the assembly room of 
the Easton High School. We enrolled 440 
teachers, the largest number ever reached. 
Every teacher within my jurisdiction was 
enrolled. The meeting was very successful 
and satisfactory. Ourinstructors were Hon. 
N. C. Schaeffer, Drs. S. C. Schmucker, H. 
W. Elson, Geo. W. Hull, Byron W. King, 
Misses Gertrude Edmund, Miriam S. Skid- 
more, and IdaS. McMullan, and Prof. C. W. 
Parker. On Wednesday the Directors’ As- 
sociation met. A report on the State Direc- 
tors’ Association was presented by Dr. G. 
N. Swartz. School legislation was discussed 
by the County Superintendent, and an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Geo. W. Hull. Five 
directors were elected as delegates to the 
State Convention to be held at Harrisburg 
this winter, their expenses to be paid out of 
the Association funds. Six local institutes 
will be held this season as follows: At Port- 
land, November 27th; Hellertown, Decem- 
ber 4th; Bangor, December 18th; Northamp- 
ton, January 8th; Bath, January 15th; Naz- 
areth, 22d. The Reading Circle Committee 
adopted White's Elements of Pedagogy, and 
Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education for 
next year’s work. 

The dedication of the Garfield school at 
Pen Argyl, December 3d, was an occasion 
of unusual interest. The opening address 
was made by Mr. Charles J. Fitzgerald, 
President of the School Board. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald gave a number of interesting remin- 
iscences of his school days, comparing the 
opportunities and means provided for youth 
of the present day for obtaining an educa- 
tion with those of years ago. He also 
spoke of the work done by the School Board 
in completing the new school building. 
After music by the orchestra, Mr. Chas. E. 
Gold, vice- principal, gave the history of the 
Pen Argyl schools. Rev. William Bullock 
followed in an address to the directors. A 
saving in teachers’ salaries is not always a 
wise saving in the management of the 
schools. The people of the town should 
take sufficient interest in the schools to 
offer a prize to the scholar writing the best 
article upon some subject. This would lead 
the scholars, in competing for the prize, to 
read and study good books, instead of wast- 
ing their time, possibly, in reading trashy 
literature. After singing ‘‘ America,’’ Prin- 
cipal W. A. Wetzel spoke of early education 
in Pennsylvania: Previously to 1834 there 
was no system of public instruction, al- 
though many schools had been established 
in the State before that date. In our own 
county flourishing schools existed in Naza- 
reth, Bethlehem and Easton. The Morav- 
ians are closely connected with the educa- 
tional history of Northampton county. Dr. 
Wetzel paid a fitting tribute to George 
Wolf, one of Northampton county’s illus- 
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with his unbounded humor, common sense | 








| trious sons. Wolf was the Governor who 
in 1834 successfully urged the Legislature 
| to pass the much-needed educational bill. 
Thaddeus Stevens was mentioned as the 
man who saved the bill when its opponents 
tried to defeat it in the legislative session 
of 1835. Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes as 
Secretary of the Commonwealth had the 
delicate duty of organizing the system and 
enforcing the unpopular school law. Dr. 
Wetzel called attention to the picture of Dr. 
Burrowes hanging on the wall of the High 
School room, and presented to the school by 
Mr. Brittain, a member of the School Board. 
A storm of opposition arose throughout the 
whole State when the law of 1834 was 
passed. The peace of many a county was 
disturbed, sail Dr. Wetzel, by fighting, in 
which often a bloody nose was the only re- 
ward of the rustic champion of free educa- 
tion. In one town it was decided that those 
favoring the law should cross a certain 
stream near by, while those against the 
law should remain behind. A rush for the 
stream left the opponents of the public 
school far in the rear, and they have not 
caught up with the procession to this day. 
Next followed a description of the district 
school-house with its rudely constructed 
seats and desks, and windows made of 
greased paper. In Upper Mt. Bethel town- 
ship the lease of the lot on which stood one 
of these early buildings stipulated that the 
lot should be used for school purposes ‘as 
long as wood grows and water runs.’’ The 
birch is still to be found on the hills of Mt. 
Bethel and the Delaware still continues to 
roll up its sand in the valleys on its way to 


the sea. So Mt. Bethel’s educational future 
is still tolerably secure. After an address 
by Rev. Mr. Howell, the exercises closed 


with the hymn, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty,’’ and the benediction. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
average attendance in nearly all our schools 
is greater than for the corresponding months 
last year. The Pollard Synthetic method 
of reading has been adopted in the North- 
umberland schools. Teachers’ meetings or 
local institutes are held in many districts. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: Forksville, La 
Porte and Lopez have purchased the Inter- 
national Cyclopedia. This will prove a 
valuable acquisition to these schools. Flag 
raisings with appropriate exercises were 
held during the month at Hillsgrove, 
Estella and Forksville. A new heater has 
been placed in the school building at Forks- 
ville, greatly adding to its comfort and 
convenience. Two very successful local in- 
stitutes were held during the month at 
Sonestown and Dushore. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The new school 
building in Lewisburg is now occupied. It 
is a model of completeness. On the first 
floor are four school-rooms; on the second 
floor, the High School, with recitation and 





laboratory rooms, library, and Principal’s 
office. Single desks are used in the main- 
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room; the recitation rooms are furnished 
with opera chairs. The County Teachers’ 
Association met in Lewisburg, October 3oth. 
About sixty teachers were present. The 
meeting was an enthusiastic one, tending to 
encourage teachers and to arouse them to 
reater professional zeal. Papers read and 
iscussed were on The Study of the Child; 
The School as a Means of Moral Training; 
The Teacher outside the School-room; The 
Township High School; Recent School Leg- 
islation; Correlation of Studies, etc. These 
meetings are'a necessity. It is gratifying 
to note the signs of improvement both inside 
and ontside of the sehool-room. More of 
our teachers have organized for self-im- 
provement and for the advancement of the 
educational interests of the district than 
ever before. Our County Association repre- 
sented six per cent. of the teachers, and 
reat interest was manifested. Directors 
ave also made many improvements— 
notabiy In making special provision for 
laygrounds and in the matter of out- 
ouses. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The local insti- 
tute held at Garland was well attended by 
teachers, patrons, and pupils. The papers 
and discussions were of a character to arouse 
interest. The meeting was very profitable. 
Institute will be held in each district during 
the year. The compulsory law is being 
rigidly enforced in several districts. ‘Tri- 
umph township has a regular truant officer, 
who is doing his duty faithfully. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The month 
has been a busy one. Institutes were held 
in different parts of the county on Saturdays. 
I attended four, and the dedication of the 
new building at West Middletown. The new 
structure occupies the site of the building 
destroyed by fire a year ago. There are two 
rooms on the ground floor—large, well- 
lighted, and furnished with all the modern 
improvements found in first-class schools. 
Prof. J. F. Frazer has been elected principal 
for the coming year. The outlook for good 
work is encouraging. The directors have 
wisely built for their people an edifice of 
which they may well feel proud. Mrs. Hall 
has asslsted me during the month in my 
school visits, giving much aid especially to 
primary teachers. Directors’ Faculty Day, 
the 30th, was almost universally observed. 
The work being done at these meetings is 
telling for good upon the schools. They are 
conducted as Round Table talks where each 
teacher and director talks freely. Children’s 
Arbor Day was generally observed by the 
teachers, and many encouraging reports 
have come in, showing work done far beyond 
anything of the kind in the history of our 
schools. We expect to keep the good work 
begun this year moving, until every school 
ground is as attractive as the most beautiful 
homes. Our school homes are taking a new 
lease on life. Globes, maps, and charts 
have been brought forth from their hiding 
places, and are now doing good service. 





Stoves are kept polished and the walls are 
being beautifully decorated with work and 
some fine pictures. Directors are unusually 
active in looking after the schools. Weare 
delighted with the outlook. November igth 
has béen set aside as Parents’ Day. 
BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: There are en- 
rolled in the schools at the present time 
2700 pupils, being an increase of 100 over 
the enrollment at the corresponding time last 
year. No additional rooms were opened at 
the beginning of this year, and all our 
schools are very much crowded. A new 
school building has becone a necessity, and 
will be provided. An educational meeting 
was held on Friday, October 15; addresses 
were made by Dr. C. C. Rounds, of New 
Hampshire, and Dr. C. C. Miller, of Ohio, 
also by the Superintendent. The meeting 
was attended by a majority of the Board and 
many patrons. 300 volumes have been added 
to the Library, and much physical and chem- 
ical apparatus has been added to the Labor- 
atory. Salaries have been increased some- 
what for the present year. The schools are 
in a most prosperous condition. 
CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: All grades, 
from the secondary to the high school in- 
clusive, are required to furnish the superin- 
tendent with one specimen of each pupil's 
written work at the end of each month. 
This is done with ink on specially prepared 
paper. In the high school and grammar 
departments essays are required ; in the in- 
termediate, reproduction work ; and in the 
secondary, miscellaneous. All the schools 
had informal Thanksgiving Day exercises 
on the day appointed. At the high school 
(white) Rev. H. B. Stock, pastor of the St. 
Paul Lutheran church and an alumnus of 
the school, made the address ; at the colored 
high school, Revs. Laws, Holland, and Mc- 
Cord, pastors of colored churches, officiated. 
Du Bois—Supt. Greene: It has been ob- 
served for several years that the children of 
a certain sect do not make as good progress 
in school work as other children do, though 
apparently as bright and intelligent as any 
other pupils. They seem to lack interest, 
and they invariably leave school at an early 
age. They scarcely ever reach the higher 
grammar grades, and not one of them, we 
believe, has entered the high school during 
the past four years. The influence of the 
poor work done by these children while in 
school has been to lower the standard of 
scholarship in all the schools of one of the 
wards. This lack of interest on their part 
could not be understood. Their parents are 
industrious, intelligent, and law-abiding 
people. Recently, through our efforts to 
enforce the law relating to the attendance of 
children between the ages of eight and six- 
teen, facts were revealed which seem fully 
to explain their lack of interest. At least a 
number of these children, according to the 
admission of parents, are being educated in 
a foreign language while attending the pub- 
lic schools. Not only are they taught to 
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read and converse in this foreign tongue, but 
they are also required to pursue certain ele- 
mentary studies therein, as well asa great 
deal of matter relating totheirreligion. This 
work is regarded by them as of first import- 
ance, and the public school as only second- 





ary. We do not know how generally this 
course is pursued among these people, but 
in some homes at least these studies are 


pursued with a religious fervor and a patri- 
otic zeal. It seeme to be a cherished hope 
among them that at some time in the uncer- 
tain future they may return to their Scandi- 
navian home. In that event it would be 
considered a disgrace for their children to be 
unable to s a and read the language of 
their fatherland. So far as the facts have 
been ascertained, they hold that the educa- 
tion of their children, especially that of the 

irls, should be completed at the age of 
ourteen. If their religious instruction has 
been sufficient at that age to enable them to 
receive church confirmation, they are re- 
garded as exempt from further study or at- 
tendance at school. Frequently they are 
compelled to leave school even before that 
age on account of the great mental strain 
placed upon them by the seemingly enor- 
mous amount of work required of them out- 
side of school. These ideas seem to have 
taken such a hold upon these people that 
some of them, at least, appear totally unable 
to understand how any law can be enacted 
which will compel them to send their chil- 
dren to school until they are sixteen years 
ofage. We think it is a matter for the board 
of directors to decide as to whether these are 
legal reasons for non-attendance at school— 
From Report to School Board. 

FOSTER Twp.,( Luzerne Co.)\—Supt. Gabrio: 
A township High School has been estab- 
lished at Woodside, with Prof. H. E. Hoff- 
man in charge. The course of instruction 
is as follows: English literature, grammar, 
composition and orthography; arithmetic — 
written and mental, algebra and plane geom- 
etry; physics and physiology; geography— 
physical, political and mathematics, civil 
government and general history; drawing 
and penmanship. 

GREENSBURG—Supt. Wyant: The dedica- 
tion of our new High School building was 
the event of the month; it cost $100,000. 
President Holland, of the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, made the address. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: The Act of 
Assembly granting cities of the third class 
the right to levy taxes for school purposes 
upon the city assessment has relieved our 
district of the financial straits of last year, 
when we were compelled to use the county 
assessment. As a consequence some sala- 
ries were raised, needed books and supplies 
were purchased, and Johnson’s Encyclope- 
dia was placed in the ‘A’ Grammar schools. 

HAZLE Twe. (Luzerne Co.,)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: All our teachers, excepting one, at- 
tended the County Institute. A number of 
them were appointed to take notes of the 
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various lectures given there with a view to 
a discussion of them at our district institute. 


HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The great 
educational event of the month was the 
County Institute. Practical teachers, per- 
sons connected with school work for many 
years, these were the teachers of our teach- 
ers, and this Institute was indeed a valuable 
one. In our borough schools we are striv- 
ing to have, not classes only, but individuals 
to make advancement. Careful classifica- 
tion of pupils from time to time is what is 
needed. Because two pupils are alike in 
grade this month, does not mean that they 
should of necessity be together next month 
or two months hence. Our schools are 
crowded, having in the lowest primary 
grade 105 pupils; this is divided into half- 
day sessions. In several of the other grades 
there are from 50 to 59 pupils. Our new 
High School building is nearing comple- 
tion; this and the employment of perhaps 
three or four new teachers will render con- 
ditions more favorable for good instruction. 
Thanksgiving day gave an opportunity to 
be thankful by giving, and liberal was the 
response of the school children. 

NEW BRIGHTON—Supt. Richey: Dr. Ed- 
win G. Conklin, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, lectured to our teachers, pupils 
and citizens, in Central High School Hall, 


November 14th. His subject was ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion.’’ Dr. Clarence G. Child, of the same 
University, lectured November 20th, on 
‘““Conceits of the Elizabethan Period.”’ 


Both of these lectures were highly appreci- 
ated by all who heard them. 

NEWPORT Twe., (Luzern: ,)—Supt. 
Dewey : Drawing and vocal music are con- 
tinued this year under the direction of 
special supervisors. Seven night schools 
were opened in November. 

SouTH CHESTER — Supt. Hockenberry : 
The Superintendent has organized a class in 
pedagogy consisting of those teachers who 
have not advanced toa grade of certificate 


Co. 


higher than the provisional. The class 
meets weekly. We are making a critical 
study of Dr. Chas. A. McMurry’s ‘‘ General 


Method.’’ Much interest is manifested in 
the work. The Superintendent assigns 
certain topics for more critical study in 
sources outside the text-book, and the work 
of some individual is reported each week. 
TITUSVILLE Pease: During the 
month we occupied the new rooms in the 





addition to the Elm street building. These 
are the finest rooms in the city — well 
lighted, well ventilated, and commodious. 


Two only were completed; two more can be 
finished as required for future use. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: In visiting 
the primary schools I now find several 
pupils in each school who are a head taller 
than the rest. This is one result of the 
compulsory law. We havea very efficient 
attendance officer, and we have tried to 
bring about a willing compliance with the 
law rather than to use force. 
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O SUNSHINE of youth, jet it shine on! Let love;hands, and sweet caresses will, next to the love 
flow out fresh and full, unchecked by any rule but! of God, from whom they flow, save the man from 
and pour itself down without stint | losing faith in the human heart, help to deliver him 
Make the days of boyhood | from “the curse of selfishness, and be an Eden i in the 
memory when he is driven forth where the arid 

san ds blis ster, in the wilderness of life.—A/acleod. 


what love creates, 
into the young heart. 
happy; for other days of labor and sorrow must come, 
when the blessing of those dear eyes, and clasping 











LORD, WITH GLOWING HEART I'D PRAISE THEE. ae 
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1. Lord, with atow -ing heart I'd praise Thee I he | Thy love be-stows, For the 
2. Praise, my soul, the God that sought thee, Wr retched wand’re r,far as-tray, Found thee 
3. Lord, this bo - som’s ar - dent feel - ing Vain -ly would my lips ex - press, Low be- 





ugreat Je-ho - vah! Pil - grimthrough this barren land; I am 
6 ee aR -— co mt a —}—,—4 —j— a RAR 
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savesme, And the peace that from it flows: Help,O God, my 
ought thee From the paths of death a - way; Praise, with love’s de - 
eling, Deign Thy suppliant’s prayer to bless; Let Thy grace, my 
| | mz 
--— > -e 2—s- — —s--—-——- 
a {f= a = eae eam fear 
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nisms Thou art wialeai Hold me with Thy powerful hand: Bread of heav-en, 
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weak en-deav-or; Thisdul! soul to” rap -tureraise: Thou mustlight the flame, or 
vout - est feel - ing, Him who saw thy rul | n sear : And the licht of hope re - 
soul’s chief treasure, Love’s pure fiame with-in me raise; And since words can nev - er 
oll | | bo 
Saco Bess oe Beas toe ee ioe 
Seen) SR GOEL —n anew comme SEN aE 7 SEN Ye GS 


Bread of Neibaists. Feed me till I want no more; Breadof heav-en, Bread of 
[> 
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can Neck “— er ¥ 
nev-er Can my love be warmedto praise, Can my love _ be warmed to praise, 
veal-ing, Bade the blood-stained Cross appear, Bade the blood-stained Cross appear. 
measure, Let my life show forth thy praise, Let my life show forth ty praise. 
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heav-en, Feed me till I want no more, Feed me till I want no more. 
2. Open Thou the crystal fountain { 3. When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Whence the healing streams do flow, id the swelling stream subside ; 
Let the fiery, cloudy pillar Death of death, and hell’s destruction, 
Lead me all my journey through ; Land me safe on Canaan’s side; 
Strong Deliverer, Songs of praises 


TT! 


Re Thou still my strength and shield. I will ever give to Thee. 








